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“The dull train of follies set in motion goes grind- 
partly because the dislike always latent 
in powerful quarters for public education, as calcu- 
lated to imbue common children with ridiculous 
notions of their own importance, finds in the catch- 
word economy an opportunity for clothing itself with a 
decent drapery of public expediency. The proper 
people to administer the coup de grace to the monster 
are the teachers, who know the ruin it has worked 
and is still working. They have done so politely but 
with commendable trenchancy. Their organizations 
have always insisted that they exist not merely in order 
to protect their members but to champion the educa- 
tional interests of the children and of the nation. Both 
have reason to be grateful to them for wise words 
boldly uttered.” 
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—Editorial, “Manchester Guardian” 
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Promotion Certificates 


Greatly appreciated by Teachers. Gives the pupil 
a definite record and reward for work done. vaan: 
tifully lithographed™ on good paper. 
83x63 inches, per doz. postpaid 


per 100, postpaid 
Certificates of Honor, 64x8, per doz, postpaid 40c 


EXAMINATION CAP 


Good quality ruled one side with margin, No. ip 
per ream (1000 sheets) postpaid $2. 


PLAY GROUND BALLS 


No. 12 O.P.B.—Official, Special Cowhide Cover, 
outside seams, 12 inches in circumference. 


Each, postpaid 


No. 12 O.C.—Outseam, cork centre, horsehide 
cover, 12 inches in circumference $2.00 


Playground Bats 
No. T0—Official Soft Ball Bat 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House”’ 
112 8th Avenue W. 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS 
While in Calgary 


THE EMPIRE HOTEL 


Opp. C.P.R. Depot — J. B. Ross, Mgr. 


LOWEST RATES — SPECIAL BY WEEK 
Free Garage and Parking 


DISCRIMINATING BUYERS ALWAYS SEND 
TERRILL’S ROSES 


They know from experience they give satisfaction. 
Let us fill your next order. 


A. M. TERRILL LTD., FLORISTS 
809 First St. W. 


“Always Something New” 
New Hats arriving each day at 


Miss Miller’s Hat Shop 


803—i1st St. West, Calgary 


See the lovely new sports Hats, all colors 


Carolyn Miller Jessie Miller 


SEE PAGE 12 


ACCUMULATIVE CERTIFICATES 


Guaranteed as to Refunding of 


CAPITAL and INTEREST 
CHAMPION MORTGAGE CORPORATION LTD. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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Problems of Education 


Public opinion, by which I mean the people who write 
letters to the Times, is considerably shocked by the remarks 
made at the recent Teachers’ Conference, protesting against 
the cuts in salaries. 

All this sort of thing seems to me a very materialistic 
and sordid way of looking at a noble profession. Every- 
body but the pupils agrees that teaching is a noble profes- 
sion, and it is a general principle that the nobler the pro- 
fession the lower the pay. Instead of grumbling about their 
pay-cuts, the teachers ought at least to congratulate them- 
selves that they aren’t nurses, whose work is so noble that 
they hardly get paid at all. 

If I were a member of a noble profession I shouldn’t 
think of accepting any emoluments. Fortunately, I’m n—I 
mean, I’m sorry to say my profession is not at all a nice one. 
But I am digressing. 

As I was saying, teachers ought not to want to be paid 
more for their job. It should be enough recompense to them 
to know what fine work they are doing, training children 
to become splendid citizens and repeat the Wars of the 
Roses and salute the flag on Empire Day. The task itself 
should be their recompense. As Cicero (my favorite author) 
said. ‘“‘What greater gift to the State than to train up 
youth?” And what I say is that if you make a gift to the 
State you shouldn’t expect payment for it. 

The Times regrets that instead of discussing the problems 
of school life and the needs of the child, and so forth, these 
annual conferences are given over to “the politics of the 
teaching profession.” And it adds, ‘‘as in other professions, 
politics to a great extent means salaries.” That is not 
strictly correct, for nowadays politics means doing away 
with salaries. But the Times is right in principle. 

Children learn by example, and I want to see my little 
darlings taught to do their duty without thought or reward. 
When I was a boy, there was no Teachers’ Union (Trade 
Unionism wasn’t legal until the ’seventies), and what was 
the result? When I carried my uncle’s bag to the station 
and he offered me sixpence, I turned away with a sad smile, 
saying, “Nay, good uncle. I did that for love and not for 
personal gain. I ask but your blessing.” A modern child 
would probably say, ‘“‘Can’t you make it a bob?”; and why? 
Because he knows that his teachers spent Easter protesting 
against pay cuts. 

The child, as a great biologist has pointed out, is father 
to the man. I don’t know how it works that trick, but I’ll 
take his word for it. And how can we hope to bring the 
younger generation up in unselfishness and altruism; how 
can we train them to think of their country first, and be 
ready to work without wages so that the Budget can be bal- 
anced, if their own teachers show that they think of their 
own pockets before the soul’s welfare of their tender 
charges? Ask me another. 

Besides, the complaint of the teachers is unjustifiable. 
“More than once,” says the Times, “the Government has 
promised that the cut is a temporary one.” I would go 
further, and say that the Government has made that promise 


more than a hundred and once. Educated people, like 
teachers, should know that no cut has ever been made with- 
out a Government’s promise that it is only temporary, since 
the year 1649, when a Government cut off King Charles’ 
head. 

“Teachers,” continues the Times, “must rest assured 
with that for the present, and they will remember that thou- 
sands, if not millions, of others have suffered cuts which no 
one imagines to be temporary.” So long as they only re- 
member that it will be all right. But we don’t want them 
to remember that each of those millions was promised by 
the Government of the time that his cut was only tempor- 
ary. However, it ought to console them. Nothing consoles 
a man who has had his pocket picked so much as the know- 
ledge that pocket-picking has been going on for thousands 
of years. 

And in any case the time will soon pass. A temporary 
cut cannot last longer than a lifetime, and life, as every 
teacher knows, is but a temporary cut between two eter- 
nities. The Government is only waiting until the combined 
brains of the Treasury and the School of Economics have 
discovered a way to repay bank loans without raising ano- 
ther loan to repay it with; to improve trade by raising the 
price-level without raising wages and salaries; to expand the 
export trade by cutting wages to a point below the reach of 
all foreign.competitors, and to increase the nation’s purchas- 
ing power by improving machinery, displacing labour, and 
cutting the doles of the displaced labourers. The time, I 
say, will soon pass, and teachers will remember that thou- 
sands, if not millions, will never die. 

But these are difficult problems,and teachers, being edu- 
cated people, ought to help the Government in its task in- 
stead of hindering it by their importunate selfish clamour. 

Some of the teachers made a great fuss about the bad 
conditions of school buildings and the overcrowding. They 
ought to know that these evils are due to the over-production 
of building materials and children, caused by the fall in 
commodity prices. How do they expect there to be enough 
building material when there is too much? 

The National Union of Teachers passed a resolution de- 
manding the raising of the school age for “educational and 
economic reasons.”” The economic reason appears to be that 
it will relieve unemployment. That’s a good idea—nearly 
as good as the idea of preventing the Thames from flooding 
by throwing in a couple of large sponges. Every little helps. 

The “educational reason” was not explained; they didn’t 
say what the child was going to be taught. Personally, I 
should want to see the curriculum before I allowed a child of 
mine to have another year inflicted on it. 

I’ve read the speeches of the teachers, and although they 
spent most of the time talking about their incomes, none of 
them mentioned the necessity of adjusting the nation’s pur- 
chasing power to its productive capacity. So I presume the 
next year will be devoted to teaching the children to be 
good citizens and vote for doctors’ mandates. 

I want my children to start life with better opportunities 
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AT HOME IN EDMONTON 
During The Holidays 


There will be many 
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ENJOYABLE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


as a reminder— 
HOT WEATHER 
and 
WOODLAND ICE CREAM 


are ideal companions 


Cha LTtaX 


WOODLAND DAIRY 
LIMITED 


EDMONTON 


EDMONTON 


TORONTO + WINNIPEG » SASKATOON + EDMONTON 
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START YOUR INDEPENDENCE FUND 





WITH 


THE COMMERCIAL LIFE 


Adopt a way of living that will make it possible to establish your financial independ- 
ence. Live well within your income. Face your budget today and estimate on four-fifths 
or less of your income. The balance is for your financial independence. That will more than 
compensate for the heroism that is required today. It does take heroism to cut off some in- 
dulgences. But oh! the delicious self-respect, the easiness of mind, the deepness of sleep 
when you are establishing your financial inde pendence. 


Then do not put your money where, in the future, this will be all turned into sad disap- 
pointment. Don’t take chances. Let us tell you what our method will do for you. Send 
in the coupon at once. 
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Assurance Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE — EDMONTON, CANADA 
J. W. Glenwright, Managing Director 


I want to establish my financial inde- 
pendence. Please give me more information. 
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than I had. I was at school for nearly 14 years, so I intend 
to let my children leave school as young as possible, so that 
they can face the battle of life without a handicap. 
However, they aren’t born yet, so there is time for me 
to read the curriculum and: be prepared for emergencies. 
—‘Yaffles” in The New Leader. 


LE ———— 


VIEWS OF MEMBERS OF LEGISLATURE 
ON EDUCATION 






During the passing of the Estimates for the Department 
of Education much interesting discussion took place on the 
various items. 

The elimination of the vote for the Edmonton Normal 
School was the subject of a strong protest from Mr. Gibbs 
and Col. Jamieson of Edmonton. 

Mr. Gibbs said that the fixed charges of the Edmonton 
Normal were larger than those of either Camrose or Cal- 
gary. It was the best building, and contained the best and 
most up-to-date equipment. An economic strain will be 
placed upon the students and parents of Edmonton through 
pupils having to go out of the city to obtain Normal train- 
ing. In view of these facts Mr. Gibbs said the Minister was 
not justified in closing the Edmonton Normal School. There 
was a great advantage in having the Normal School in this 
city because of the University being here also. Mr. Gibbs 
enlarged upon the advantages to be derived by the Normal 
Students in being able to take advantage of the facilities 
made available by the University. 

Mr. Lang of Medicine Hat was sorry to see either of the 
Normal Schools closed. He agreed that there is a type of 
education given in the Edmonton Normal School which no 
other Normal School in the Dominion of Canada was so well 
equipped to give. 

Taking into consideration the reduction of salaries of 
Normal School Teachers; the increase in fees for students; 
and the necessity for the continuation of the cost of the up- 
keep of the building, Mr. Lang was doubtful if there would 
be very much saving in closing this School. 

Mr. ;Ronning, Camrose, stoutly defended the keeping 
open of the Camrose Normal. He did not agree that the 
blow would be less to Camrose than to Edmonton. 

Mr. Ronning did not criticize the Government for build- 
ing the Edmonton Normal as at the time conditions and the 
outlook fully warranted it; but in the interests of economy 
it was/necessary to close one Normal School, and Edmonton, 
being the last one opened should be the first one closed, ac- 
cording to a statement made by D. M. Duggan in the Cam- 
rose bye-election. 

If Camrose Normal School were closed the economic 
blow to the town would be much greater than to either of 
the two cities, as the town-was built up around the Normal 
School. 

The town had gone to considerable expense to accomo- 
date the;School at Camrose, and it is the only Government 
Institution in the Constituency. Edmonton has practically 
all the Government Institutions, and the loss of the Normal 
School for a time would not affect the city nearly,as much. 

Camrose Normal supplies a great need for students in 
the surrounding country. It is a Rural Normal School, and 
the inclination is to train its students along lines which 
enables them to take up the work of the Graded School 
much more efficiently. 

A. L. Sanders, Stettler, supported the views of the pre- 
vious speaker. He raised an objection, however, to an in- 
crease in fees as such would bar many suitable pupils in the 
rural areas from entering Normal. However, Mr. Sanders 
said he had no objection to the raising of the ‘standard of 
qualifications. 

Mr. Baker, Minister of Education, in his reply said that 
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the Department was not deciding where teacher training 
institutions should be permanently located. The occasion 
for closing Edmonton was purely for financial reasons and 
more saving could be made by closing this one than by 
closing either of the others. A good argument could be 
advanced as to why none of the schools should be closed, so 
as to allow students wishing to acquire such special training 
to be able to obtain it. They cry that costs must be brought 
down, owing to the people’s inability to pay taxes is the 
reason for closing. It’s a case of cutting down expenditures. 

The Premier in his remarks said that a deputation of the 
City School Board had met the Government and a further 
meeting would be held after the close of the Session to try 
to compromise, if possible to make some arrangement where- 
by the School could be kept open providing the number of 
applications for entrance warranted it. 

+ « @ 


Some interesting discussion took place when the Minister 
of Education introduced the new Amendments to The School 
Act. G. E. Cruickshank, Rocky Mountain, moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that British Citizenship should be a re- 
quirement for election of a Trustee. 

I. Goresky, Whitford, sympathized with the Amendment, 
but emphasized the fact that such an amendment at this 
time would cause considerable confusion. He suggested 
that the amendment be held over for a year. 

The Hon. R. G. Reid was opposed to the amendment as 
there were many districts where adults could not speak, 
read or write the English language and therefore, could 
not become British Subjects even if they so desired. The 
new Canadians had made perhaps more sacrifices to obtain 
education for their children than most people realized, and 
where they were doing such fine work they should not be 
deprived of voting. 

D. M. Duggan, Edmonton, stated that the principle in- 
volved was very important and the time had arrived when 
the Legislature should give serious consideration to the in- 
troduction of this qualification for voters as well as trustees 
in a School Board Election. The Amendment was lost. 

With respect to the minimum wage for teachers the first 
proposal was to reduce the minimum to $600.00 per annum 
for one year. This was affterwards changed, and the fol- 
lowing amendment passed as to Section 161 of The School 
Act. 

“The operation of the proviso to subsection (2) hereof 

shall be suspended until the first day of July, 1934, and 

until the said date the following shall be substituted 
therefore :— 

‘Provided that upon the request of a Board the Minister 

may authorize engagement at a smaller salary.” 

Hector Lang, Medicine Hat, deplored reduction in sal- 
aries of teachers. He thought it unwise to have teachers 
in Court actions. 

Teachers’ Contracts formed the subject of some discus- 
sion, and the following amendment to Section 157 was 
passed :-— 

(a) by striking out clauses (a) and (b) thereof and by 
substituting therefore the following:— 

(a) that no notice to terminate a contract which takes 
effect in any month except in the month of July 
shall be given by a board without the approval 
of an Inspector previously obtained. 

(b) that no notice to terminate a contract which takes 


| JONES & CROSS LIMITED 


RADIOS — PIANOS — PHONOGRAPHS 
WASHING MACHINES — REFRIGERATION 
AND OTHER ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 

10014 101 Street Phone 24746 
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effect in any month except the months of July 

and August shall be given by a teacher without 

the approval of an Inspector previously obtained.” 

Mr. Gibbs, Edmonton, said he had reason to believe that 

during the coming summer there would be a discussion be- 
tween parties concerned on a revision of contracts. 


. + ie 


The passing of the University Estimates caused a great 
deal of animated discussion. The vote of $75,000.00 for 
the Medical College was assailed by Geo. H. Webster, Cal- 
gary. He suggested that it be eliminated or reduced in ano- 
ther year. 

Both the Premier and Minister of Education declared 
the medical faculty was necessary and was doing good 
work, and that it would be unwise to suspend the medical 
training work at this time. 

F. C. Moyer of Drumheller criticized very severely the 
passing of the University estimates especially the number 
of Professors and the high salaries. He declared that the 
salary paid to the President was too high, being greater 
than that of the Premier of the Province. 

Premier Brownlee replying to this attack paid high 
tribute to the men at the head of the University. He denied 
the criticism that Dr. Wallace had not devoted himself to 
the University. He said that no President of a Canadian 
University has devoted himself as consistently and con- 
scientiously to his work as Dr. Wallace. The Premier was 
afraid that it might be difficult to retain his services, be- 
cause of his high ability. He is an able administrator and 
is looked upon as one of the foremost heads of Universities 
in Canada. 

The estimates of the University total $390,000.00 as 
compared with $508,388.00 in 1932, and $588,388.00 in 
1931. 

Hon. Perren Baker replying to Mr. Webster’s criticisms 
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of the Medical College, explained that the operating of the 
University was under a Board of Governors. He said it 
was not the function of the Minister of Education to be 
constantly questioning the Board’s judgment about details 
of education, although it was a fact that the institution was 
state supported and answerable to the Legislature. 

Mr. Baker was of the opinion that the Medical School 
was a good one and ought to be kept open. 

He referred to the record of the Medical Faculty stating 
that in 1929-30 it had the highest average markings in 
Canada in connection with the medical council examinations. 
It was second in 1931, and first again in 1932. 

P. A. Miskew, U.F.A. Victoria, declared the University 
was doing excellent work. He quoted figures to show that 
the staff of professors was not at all out of proportion to 
the number of nearly 2,000 students at the University. In 
its staff strength, the institution compared very favorably 
with those in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Mr. Miskew warned the House that if reductions in expend- 
itures were to be continued at the University, and the stu- 
dents’ fees raised it would mean that the University would 
be available to the rich man only. 

Premier Brownlee again speaking on this question said 
that with respect to the Medical School there was a large 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for this institution, 
and if the Province closed the School, it might have to pay 
back the total amount from the Foundation, some $250,- 
000.00 of an endowment. Another point the Premier made 
was that when co-ordination of Western university work 
was discussed at the Winnipeg conference held last year 
at his suggestion, it was found that if the medical school 
here were closed, there was not sufficient space in other 
medical colleges in Toronto, McGill or Manitoba universities 
to handle Alberta medical students. He expressed the opin- 
ion that the funds from the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
students’ fees would go a long way toward meeting costs. 


The Most Up-To-Date Ideas For Teachers And Parents On 
Training Brilliant, Normal And Handicapped Children 


CANADIAN NEIGHBOURS. 


By Harry Amoss, B-.A., D.Paed., 
Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario. 


A most original and fascinating geography reader 
for Grades V-VIII. In each of the 36 chapters, Miss 
Goldenrule, the teacher, tells her class the story of a 
Canadian industry. Projects which the class may under- 
take are outlined at the end of each chapter and illus- 
trated by 39 original drawings. If studied according to 
this book, Canadian geography should be the livest sub- 
ject on the curriculum. 204 pages. Cloth 90c. Postege 8c. 


CANADIAN NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By Harry Amoss 


Another delightful geography reader for Grades V- 
VIII. The 29 chapters deal with the physical features, 
transportation and trade of Canada. In this book, Miss 
Goldenrule’s class become more widely acquainted with 
their country and country folk and are trained through 
the study of geography to become themselves good 
Canadian neighbours and citizens. Illustrated by sketches 
of schoolroom projects, suggestions for which follow 
each chapter. 208 pages. Cloth 90c. Postage 8c. 


TRAINING HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN. 


By Harry Amoss and 
Helen DeLaporte, B.A. 


A survey of work among handicapped children and 
the story of the development of methods used in auxil- 
iary education in Ontario, by the Inspector of Auxiliary 
Classes for Ontario and his assistant. This authoritative 
and veluable book goes thoroughly into the organization 
of classes, their equipment and the methods used. It is 
in four sections dealing with General Organization; Early 
Mental Variants; Physical and Social Variants (including 
Sight-Saving Classes, Orel and Lip-Reading Classes, 
Speech-Correction Classes) Rural Classes. 3828 pages. 
Cloth $1.50 Postage 10c. 


BACKWARD AND 
BRILLIANT CHILDREN. 


By S. B. Sinclair, M.A., Ph.D. 


The selection and training of backward and of 
especially gifted children is here dealt with. The book 
goes into the interesting questions of intelligence quotient, 
mental age, causes of subnormality educational discover- 
ies, vocational guidance, special classes and schools. An 
excellent bibliography gives books dealing with both 
subnormal and gifted children. Teachers, parents, wel- 
fare-workers and others will find this a valuable book. 
75 pages. Cloth $1.00. Postage 5c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Pioneer Publisher’ - 





Toronto 2 Ont. 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 


J. D. FERGUSON, M.A., Director 


Miss R. J. Coutts 





GERMANY 


The events of the past month have been of more than 
usual interest and significance. Politically interest centred in 
Berlin in the activities of the New Nazi-Nationalist Govern- 
ment. Hailed as indicating a new German renaissance its 
recent activities substantiate this contention if understood 
as a new Prussianism. 

Although differing in origin from the old—which was 
based on the “divine right’? rule of kings assisted by a 
militaristic aristocracy and the leading intellectuals—the 
new Prussianism is 2 mass movement of the middle classes. 
These, embittered by being deprived of their former status 
through the consequences of inflation charged to the Treaty 
of Versailles, and apparently condemned forever to this po- 
sition by the attitude of France and her continental allies, 
found in Hitler a leader specially gifted by nature to give 
vocal expression to their smouldering discontent. Capital- 
izing the situation this accomplished agitator was at length 
brought to power. 

The Nationalists, failing to check the rising tide of 
Hitlerism, entered into a coalition, no doubt hoping to con- 
trol its activities. It would appear, however, that in this 
they misjudged for not only has the Nazi party controlled 
the Government but it has since taken over the supervision 
of the interests of labér and industry. 

It is interessting to note the striking resemblance to the 
old in the new Prussianism. This may be seen in the desire 
for military display, for inculcating an intense nationalism, 
for an implicit veneration of the State as the embodiment 
of force, and for discrediting all liberal and democratic 
tendencies. In additinon, the new has copied from an Ital- 
ian source its revolutionary and dictatorial technique, much 
as the Great Elector in the seventeenth century copied his 
idea of absolute government from Louis XIV of France. 
Moreover, there is the same incapacity for accurately judg- 
ing foreign opinion or for understanding why German vio- 
lence and territorial aspirations should disturb her neighbors. 

Furthermore, the tendency to regard the fifteen years of 
republican regime as an amazing interlude and the return 
to the long established Prussian ideals, coupled as it was 
with the ruthless treatment of her Jewish citizens, lost for 
Germany much of the sympathy she had gained in the last 
decade. 

The wide-spread condemnation of the new government’s 
tactics no doubt had its influence on the Chancellor as indi- 
cated in the more moderate tone of his latest public pro- 
nouncement. His changed attitude was doubly acceptable 
not only in relieving the tension at the Disarmament Con- 
ference but in creating a more friendly setting for the com- 
ing World. Economic Conference. 


* * * 


UNITED STATES 


During the past month interest has centred in the United 
States because of her efforts at economic reconstruction 
both at home and abroad. The new administration came to 
power faced with problems unprecedented with respect to 
magnitude and complexity and the new President, by his 
vigorous attack upon these, has demonstrated that political 
platforms are not solely for election purposes but to be 
carried out. Of the seventeen planks enunciated in his 
presidential campaign, thirteen have already received his 
attention while the remaining four are either for State 


operation or of a less pressing nature. While the written 
constitution gives wide powers to the President both in the 
executive and legislative fields, nevertheless, the achieve- 
ments of the past month could not have been accomplished 
with such dispatch had he not been granted by Congress 
additional emergency powers to be used at his own discre- 
tion. That these powers were granted so unhesitatingly 
was an indication that the Nation realized that in their new 
President they had a man specially gifted for courageous 
leadership. The psychological effect is already in evidence 
in the whole-hearted national support which the President is 
receiving. 

No less stiking is the revolution which he is introducing 
into America’s foreign policy by which the isolation of the 
past fifteen years is giving place to a spirit of international 
co-operation. Although but a short time in office President 
Roosevelt seems destined to become a dominant figure in 
international affairs: , 

(1) Because of his initiative in inviting the different 
countries of the world to send representatives to Washing- 
ton for a personal conference. In doing this the President 
was applying to the foreign field the same methods he has 
used so successfully in the domestic, securing information 
upon which to base his conclusions directly from the inter- 
ested party. In these individual conferences a basis of 
mutual understanding was aimed at, and, according to re- 
ports, was to a large extent secured. As a consequence 
there seems to be a concensus of opinion on the following: 
(a) That economic recovery depends upon political stability. 
(b) That a tariff revision downward is essential. (c) That 
a greater stability in currency must be secured. 

(2) The President again took the initiative on May 16th 
when he addressed a message to the rulers of fifty-four 
nations in which he asked them to give up offensive weapons 
of war and unite for peace and economic recovery. He 
backed the proposal of Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald 
for a consultative pact for security, with which the United 
States has heretofore been unwilling to become identified, 
and asked specially for the countries of the world to give 
up their petty national aims and unite for the success of 
the Geneva Arms Conference and the London Economic 
Conference. 


* * * 


THE FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


In notifying the Secretary of The League of Nations of 
her intention to withdraw, Japan recapitulated in very 
courteous terms her previous arguments, the most import- 
ant being: (1) The failure of The Lytton Commission to 
correctly evaluate the seriousness of the situation as it af- 
fected Japan. (2) The failure to appreciate the exceptional 
nature of the situation to which the strict regulations of 
The League could not be equitably applied. 

In reviewing her connection with The League she ex- 
pressed herself as thoroughly in accord with its aims and 
tacitly implied that she hoped before the two years’ term 
had expired the justice of her cause might become so ap- 
parent to the members as to make withdrawal unnecessary. 

Since dispatching the note she has continued her aggres- 
sive campaign in Northern China concerning which conflict- 
ing reports have appeared. While some claim that she has 
practically completed her objective, others claim she has 
in mind inciting the city of Peiping to set up a government 
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in opposition to the national government of Nanking, then, 
under the guise of a civil war, bring additional Chinese 
territory into subjection. Exploratory air expeditions over 
Peiping district has lent color to the latter. 


Recently Japan has come into conflict with Russia over 
the control of the Chinese Eastern Railway—a road built 
at the close of the last century to shorten the route to 
Vladivostok, the Russian port on the Pacific. Since the 
military operations of the Japanese in Manchuria complica- 
tions have developed over compensation for transporta- 
tion of troops and over the separating of the connections 
between the Russian lines and the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
As a result Russia has offered to sell the road to Japan for 
one hundred and fifty million dollars but since Japan has 
offered only twenty-five million, there is little prospect of 
an immediate solution by sale. 


More recently, by reopening the naval base at Port 
Arthur, Japan has caused Great Britain to raise the question 
of whether this is not a violation of Article XIX of the 
Washington Treaty by which the signatory powers agreed 
not to increase fortifications or naval bases. Japan’s reply 
is that the clause in question referred only to the islands and 
not to the main land—an interpretation, however, which 
Great Britain is inclined to question. 

x ke * 


A thirty hour labor week; already it has received 
the sanction of the U.S.A. Senate. It remains to pass the 
House of Congress to be written into the enactments of the 
nation. Almost a revolutionary piece of legislation; yet 
surely a logical step towards solving the problem of unem- 
ployment that is baffling the government bodies around the 
world. Providing it materializes it gives to the International 
Labor Office a fine lead. 


* * * 


All along the line economy tactics prevail. Governments 
must balance their budgets. Reduce! Reduce! Reduce! is 
the cry—cut salaries. Curtail services. Reduce unemploy- 
ment relief. The unemployed must learn to balance their 
budgets by hewing to the line. Everywhere educational au- 
thorities are convicted of utter extravagance—salaries 
lavish, unwarranted extension of educational services. 
Too many frills, too much music, art. Why the commercial? 
Why the technical? Why the Grade XII? Let the parents 
pay for such frills or go without. The big taxpayer can 
send his youth to seats of learning abroad. Why should he 
be burdened with support of such services for the commun- 
ity? Rouse ye! Throw off this burden that the people have 
imposed . . . To reduce expenses in McGill University, King 
Gordon is relieved of his professorship. Rival kings are 
abhorrent to Finance. 
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Loral News 


RADWAY-WASKATENAU 


The regular meeting was held on Saturday, April 1, at 
Radway. 

The chief items of business were the discussion on the 
proposed changes in the teacher’s contract and minimum 
salary which had been placed before the Legislature, and 
the resolutions for the Annual Meeting. 

This local has supported while-heartedly the executive 
of the Alliance in its stand on contracts and minimum sal- 
ary. We appreciate the work that has been done by all 
concerned on behalf of the teachers. 

The Local has been very much alive this year, holding 
several special meetings besides regular meetings, to deal 
with the question of local cutting of salaries. 


GALAHAD 


The annual banquet of the Wheatland Local Teachers’ 
Alliance was held in the Galahad School, Friday evening, 
April 7. Mr. MeNeil, president of the Local, presided, and 
called upon the following people for toasts:—To the King, 
Mr. Shepard; To the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Mr. Taylor, 
Reply, Mr. Walker; To the Executive, Mr. Dick; Reply, Mr. 
Wetter; To the Ladies, Mr. Ledingham, Reply, Miss 
Thrasher; To the Gentlemen, Mrs. Harback, Reply, Mr. 
Horne. 

The toasts were followed by a solo by Mrs. Shepard, a 
reading by Miss Smith, and a violin solo by Mr. McNeil, 
accompanied by Miss Thrasher. Mr. Harback then gave 
an interesting talk on Science and Religion. Following this, 
Mr. Shortliffe, of Edmonton, Vice-President of the A.T.A., 
gave a very interesting talk on various educational matters, 
including the present work of the A.T.A. 

Those present were: Mr. Shortliffe, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
back, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Shepard, Mr. 
McNeil, Mr. and Mrs. Dick, Miss Paulson, Miss Thrasher, Miss 
Smith, Miss Myrtle Lysne, Miss Holmberg, Miss Donalda 
Howlett, Miss Harriet Howlett, Mr. Wetter, Mr. Ledingham 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Horne, and Mr. Bownes. 

A short business meeting was held before the banquet. 
Mr. Dick was authorized to act as delegate to the teachers’ 
convention in Edmonton. 


CAMROSE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The formation of an A.T.A. Local in the Camrose Nor- 
mal School is also reported at this time and the organization 
work is going ahead. 


BEVERLY 


The regular monthly meeting of the Beverly Local A.T.A. 
was held on Wednesday, May 8, in the Beverly school. 
Mr. H. Gerry who attended the recent A.T.A. convention 
as the official delegate for Beverly Local gave his report. 
Questions brought up by the report were discussed. 


McLAUGHLIN 


A meeting of the Merton Local was held in the Bruce’s 
Cafe, McLaughlin, on May 18th. A very interesting report 
of the A.T.A. convention was given by our delegate, Mr. 
Merlin Moncrieff, and a general discussion followed. Later 
Miss Napp discussed the topic of Departmental Examina- 
tions. The members of the Local were invited to a banquet 
at Chauvin given by the Chauvin Local on May 20th, and 
report a very enjoyable time. 


Teachers: patronize those firms which advertise in this 
Magazine. Make advertising in The A.T.A. Magazine pay. 
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FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE, WORLD FERERATION 
OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
Dublin, Ireland, July 29 to August 4, 1933 


Much interest is already manifested in the Dublin, Ire- 
land, meeting of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, July 29 to August 4, 1933. Those who have 
attended these meetings know what it means to be able to 
meet those who are engaged in the same kind of work from 
different countries and know what fellowships may be built 


up. 

The World Federation has held its meetings in different 
parts of the world and there is now a bond of the acquaint- 
ances and friendships in many nations. To sit down to- 
gether—around the conference table—and discuss intimate 
educational problems and especially how to bring about, 
through education, a better understanding is an unusual 
privilege. 

The tours are being arranged and will be announced 
soon (1) a pre convention and (2) a post convention tour 
so that those who wish to go early may close their tours at 
Dublin and those who wish to go later may go to Dublin 
and begin their tours from that point. President Monroe 
is making arrangements for American teachers to meet 
special groups of teachers at various points on these itiner- 
aries. 

Write to the headquarters given below for an announce- 
ment of transportation agencies and cost of itineraries in 
European countries, especially of interest to United States 
and Canadian teachers. The Irish Teachers’ Organization, sec- 
onded by the English and Scotch organizations, have ex- 
tended the invitation to the Federation and will leave noth- 
ing undone in the way of local arrangements for the wel- 
fare and the pleaure of visiting teachers. Several hundred 
persons, teachers and their friends from the United States 
and Canada, should avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Transportation charges will be light and the expenses of 
the trip will cost little, if any, more than the ordinary vaca- 
tion. 

Make arrangements now to attend the Dublin meeting 
and write to the headquarters at 1201-16 St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A. for information. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The twelfth session of the City of London Vacation 
Course in Education is to be held from July 28th to August 
11th, 1938. The Course offers to Canadian teachers a 
most interesting and enjoyable holiday in London, with 
Lectures on English Teaching Methods, together with visits 
to places of interest, meetings with distinguished men and 
women of the day, and a delightful programme of enter- 
tainments. 

Mr. Hugh W. Ewing, M.A., will be glad to send free 
upon request the 40-page booklet describing the Course to 
any Canadian teachers or others who will write to him, c/o 
The City of London Vacation Course in Education, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London W.C.I., England. 


MID-WEST INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
The Editor, A.T.A. Magazine, 
Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing an announcement of the second annual 
Mid-West Institute of International Relations, which will 
offer an unusual opportunity for teachers to combine a very 
fine twelve days’ discussion of the issues underlying the 
current world situation with a trip to the Century of Pro- 
gress Exposition and the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This Institute begins at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, on Monday afternoon, June 
19, and runs through Friday night, June 30, and the conven- 
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tion of the National Education Association begins on the fol- 
lowing day. 

George H. Blakeselee, author of The Pacific Area, who 
was one of the experts attached to the Lytton Commission 
of Inquiry, which studied “on the spot”, in Manchuria, Japan 
and China, for the League of Nations, is giving a coursé 
on the cirsis in the Orient. J. Emlyn Williams, graduate 
of Charles University, Prague, formerly the Vienna, now 
the Central European correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, comes directly from Germany to talk on what is 
behind the headlines in central Europe. Bernard Fay, of the 
College de France, Paris, author of Franklin, the Apostle of 
Modern Times, and the biography of Washington, makes ‘the 
opening evening address on ‘Nationalism and the Human 
Mind in 1933”. 

Harry D. Gideonse, of the University of Chicago, leads 
a seminar on the economic problems involved in world peace, 
such as tariffs, war debts, the gold standard, the International 
Labor Office and so forth. W. O. Mendenhall, President of 
Friend’s University, Wichita, Kansas, will discuss the spirit- 
ual, moral and ethical implications of war and peace. An- 
drew Cordier, who lectures on the political problems involved 
in achieving world peace, is just completing a history of 
Europe since 1918, and has spent considerable time in 
Geneva. Jane Addams of Hull House, awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1931, is another of the evening lecturers. 
This partial summary will indicate the appeal such a twelve 
day program will make to teachers interested in international 
relations. There will also be special forums on what can 
be done in building better international attitudes. 

The entire cost of the Institute for the full twelve days 
for room, board and tuition will be only thirty-five dollars, 
and it will be possible to stay in the dormitories for at- 
tendance at the World’s Fair and the National Education 
Association Convention for only a dollar per night after the 
close of the Institute’s sessions if enrollments are made for 
the Institute now. For persons in the Chicago area, and 
those who can stay with friends, the tuition is only ten 
dollars. 

The Mid-West Institute, which is being held in co-opera- 
tion with Northwestern University is one of three such In- 
stitutes being arranged this summer by the American Friend’s 
Service Committee (Quakers). The other two are being held 
at Wellesley College, Massachusetts, and Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. They are open to al! persons 
interested in international relations without discrimination 
as to denomination or nationality. The Institute last year 
at Northwestern drew an enrollment from fifteen states, 
and many groups from a distance shared the expense of 
coming by auto which made their transportation cost very 
small. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. RAYMOND WILSON. Dean of the Institute 
203 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
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DESCRIPTIVE AND “BETTER TEACHER” TRAVEL 
CONTESTS 

The Instructor is conducting two Travel Contests in 
1933: a Descriptive Travel Contest and a “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest. The former is along the lines of previous 
Instructor Travel Contests, 100 prizes and $1,000 being 
offered for accounts of travel during 1933—by railroad, 
steamship, bus, or air transport. The “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest is open to persons who, through rather ex- 
tensive travelling in at least three years, are qualified to 
write on the subject, “What My Travels Have Meant to 
Me as an Individaul and as a Teacher.” In this Contest, 
three prizes ($100, $50, and $40) are offered, with pay- 
ment to be made for other than prize-winning manuscripts 
if published. Both Contests close October 16, 1933. Full 
information and detailed directions may be obtained by 
addressing: Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Editorial 





BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR FARMERS 


uring the last session of the Legislature, the phrase 
D “Security of Tenure” cropped up again and again as 
applied to farmers: in fact, an Act was passed—The Debt 
Adjustment Act—whereby no action can be brought against 
a farmer without permission of the Debt Adjustment Board, 
insofar as such action is taken with respect to debts incurred 
before July, 1932. The purpose and manifest intention 
of the Act is to prevent farmers being ousted from their 
homes by seizure and foreclosure, unless, in the opinion 
of the Debt Adjustment Board, the action would be just 
and fair to the farmer. We also hear and read consider- 
able about “Security of Tenure” from exponents of the 
hew C.C.F. Party. Which, we presume, means unquestion- 
ably that the C.C.F. favors a policy of continuing a farmer 
indefinitely in his job on the farm just so long as he con- 
ducts himself and runs his affairs as should a good citizen 
and farmer. 


, ‘he A.T.A. begs respectfully to point out that “Security 
of Tenure” for teachers has been more than whispered 


abroad for the last decade, and we just wonder if we can 
be expected to do other than suggest that “Security of 
Tenure” might be passed around a bit. If it be right and 
proper for the Legislature to safeguard the home and job 
of the farmer and prevent him from being ousted unfairly 
by sinister forces beyond the farmer’s control, then, surely, 
teachers have a right to demand that these selfsame 
farmer Trustees: “Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you”. Just as long as a farmer who 
is sane, discreet, efficient and of good report is entitled to 


a vested right to exist on' his farm, in his home and his 
community, is it not equitable, right and proper also that 
a teacher should be provided, under analogous conditions, 
with a vested right to his job and to call a community his 
own? A “Debt Adjustment Act” for teachers could be em- 
bodied in The School Act simply by the insertion of just 
TWO WORDS—“FOR CAUSE”—in Section 157 which 
would then read as follows: 


“Subject to the conditions hereinafter set out 
in this section, either party may terminate 
FOR CAUSE the engagement between the 
teacher and the Board by giving thirty days’ 


notice in writing to the other party of his or 
its intention so to do.” 
It would also be necessary to delete Sections (a) and (b) 


of the same Section. 

The Teachers’ “Debt Adjustment Board” is already pro- 
vided for but, unlike as with the Farmers’ Debt Adjust- 
ment Board, the legislation has not been proclaimed and 
is not in effect. We refer to Section 160 of The School Act 
as amended by the Legislature in 1932, the arbitrating body 
being known as the “Board of Reference.” 


W; do not know for certain whether the “Security of 
Tenure” and co-operation policies were promulgated 


by the C.C.F. with any idea of the teachers in mind. How- 
ever, we presume so. Again, we are not informed as to whe- 
ther the U.F.A. Party is merely enjoying a platonic friend- 
ship with the C.C.F.., or whether relationships have developed 
to the liaison stage or even advanced as far as a committal to 
unite in the bonds of holy matrimony. If the betrothal 
is an accomplished fact, then may we presume that the 
“heads I win; tails you lose” attitude towards the teachers’ 
case may soon give place to “What’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander”. A cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand is said to be visible on the far horizon to some pro- 
phets. Is this to be the harbinger of the long prayed for 
shower of justice to fall upon and “make blossom as a rose”’ 
the parched desert of teacher freedom? Showers of secur- 
ity seem to be falling everywhere else, so let us hope and 
pray that just one, little, promised shower may not pass us 
by. 


SECURITY OF TENURE FOR TEACHERS 

he forthcoming conference between representatives of 
| the Alberta School Trustees’ Association and the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance under the chairmanship of the 
Hon. J. E. Brownlee, K.C., the Premier of Alberta, upon 
the matter of tenure of teachers—contracts, engagement 
and dismissal of teachers, and appeals against dismissals— 
gives rise to high anticipation on the part of Alberta teach- 
ers that, at last, progress in this regard is in the offing and 
a final settlement of this vexed question may open the way 
for all parties concerned to concentrate all their energies 
and activities on education in the broader field. It has 
been apparent for a number of years that until this prob- 
lem is solved, until tenure laws or regulations are in effect, 
devised and administered in the interest of better instruc- 
tion for the children; until that essential of “reasonable 
security” is provided, any further stimulus to better pre- 
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paration and more efficient service on the part of teachers 
under present-day economic conditions is well-nigh im- 


possible. 
a 


ood teachers prosper in good schools and schools are 
G good when they provide instruction of high quality 
for children; therefore it follows logically that the interest 
of the teacher and the interest of the child are identical. 
This being so, it must be conceded that any prevailing 
conditions, restrictions against a free, unfettered fulfil- 
ment of the teacher’s function in professional and private 
life, militates against the interest of the pupil as much as 
against the interest of the teacher. Contentment and stability 
of teachers are as absolutely necessary to an educational 
system as is confidence in and solvency to a financial cor- 


poration. 
oS 


he question of “Tenure” is seldom understood by those 
BY opposed to it: it is generally held to be a ‘“‘device”’ where- 
by an inefficient teacher may be forced upon a school board 
just as long as such teacher wants to stay in a particular 
school; it is regarded as a means whereby publicly elected 
representatives of the people acting in good faith in the 
best interest of taxpayers, teachers, parents and pupils are 
robbed of their constitutional (sic) right to dismiss an unsat- 
isfactory servant. It is nothing of the kind. Instead, it is 
a policy of establishing the principle on the part of both 
parties to the contract that “the teacher will continue to 
serve a particular school district as long as such service is 
competent and faithful; provided, of course, such services 
are needed in the school or schools of the district”. No- 
body wants an inequitable system except the inefficients 
and those undesirables from an ethical standpoint. Such 
should not be wept over nor in any way protected. Any 
equitable system must, of course, contemplate dismissals and 
make provision therefor: it must contemplate “the dismissal 
or elimination of incompetent and unfit teachers by a me- 
thod sufficiently easy to protect the children and the pro- 
fession and sufficiently surrounded by guarantees to assure 
justice to the teacher’’. 
“The real problem is to promote a sound 
and stable teaching profession in a manner 
compatible with the educational interests of 
society, the welfare and progress of pupils, 


and justice to teachers.” 
—Report N.E.A. Committee of One Hundred 


on Teacher Tenure. 
he opponents of teacher tenure suggest that the solu- 


tion of this problem is analogous to “putting salt on 
the bird’s tail”. This attitude, possibly, is the most difficult 
of all to deal with as are most other stupidities based on 
ignorance and lack of desire to understand a problem. Not 
only can it be done but it has been done, and continues in 
effect in other parts of the British Empire and in many 
of the schools by safe-guarding their teachers from caprice, 
malice, and mala fide ousting from office. 

In New Zealand, Australia, England and Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland, tenure is more stable for teachers than 
in Canada. 

In each case local educational authorities are vested with 
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powers regarding employment and dismissal of teachers but 
safeguards are provided against absolute, unbridled powers 
to dismiss teachers on whim and caprice. Either there exists 
a Board of Appeal for teachers or there is a statutory re- 
quirement to dismiss for educational reasons, for cause, 
for reasons in the interests of the pupils or the school. If 
there is no Board of Appeal then the way is open as in 
many of the states of the Union, for the teacher to enter 
action for damages in the Courts against dismissals for other 
than bona fide reasons. The tendency seems to be, and 
rightly so, to avoid court action in school cases and to 
substitute Boards of Appeal with power to re-instate. 
Ordinary court action is expensive. Re-instatement in case 
of unjustifiable dismissal is more satisfactory than payment 
of damages. Besides, payment of law costs and damages 
by school districts simply penalizes the taxpayers: it does 
not punish the culprits—the members of the Board—who, 
motivated by personal or other irrelevant sentiments have 
landed into difficulties the teacher and their community. 
A brake on unjustifiable dismissal at any and all times is 
a protection to pupils, parents and taxpayers as well as to 
the teacher: it is as essential to a progressive and sound 
educational system, as are the brakes on a locomotive or 
an automobile. A refusal to make provision for such a 
safeguard amounts, in effect, to a denial of one or other, 
or all of the following: 
1. The right to just treatment of an employee who is 
engaged by a publicly elected authority. 
or 
2. The personnel of a publicly elected authority is 
never such as to be above suspicion of acting with 
any other purpose in mind than a bona fide ful- 
filment of the trust imposed in them. 
or 
3. The members of a publicly elected authority - are 
fallible and, sometimes act under a misapprehension 
or a misunderstanding. 
or 
4. The acts of a publicly elected body with respect 
to its treatment of employees should be subject to 
review by some other authority when suspected of 
ceting in bad faith. 
or 
5. That the interests of education and of the school—the 
progress of its pupils, the unimpaired conscientious 


TEACHERS ! 


Spend your summer vacation 
at ALBERTA COLLEGE 
Edmonton 








Board, room and tuition fees in 
Shorthand and Typing : 
For July and August 


$75.00 


Special rate for board and room 
to teachers marking papers. 


F. S. McCall, B.A., D.D. 


Principal. 
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SUMMER BOARDERS | 


Business and professional, $20 per month share room, 
quiet, refined farm home, hostess ex-teacher. Also light 
house-keeping cabins $6 to $10 per month, milk and eggs 
free. All guests given regulated use of pony and Ford 
free. Buffalo Lake 10 miles, Gull Leke 30 miles. Early 
reservations mutually advantageous. 

MRS. ARDLEY, 
TEES, Alberta. 





TULIP OIL 
Croquignole 


Permanent 
for 


WAVE 


or 
END CURLS 
MADAME LAMOUREUX 


Be guided by her knowledge and experience. 


Mayfair Beauty Salon 


Phone 25525 for appointment. 


511 Tegler Bldg. Edmonton 


— Tuition in Drawing — 
PENCIL -:- PEN -:- PASTEL -:- WATER COLOUR 


CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
At Special Summer Rates 


THE EMPIRE SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
417 Empire Block 


North West Tent & Awning Co. 


Tents and Camp Equipment for Campers 
Auto Tourists, etc. 


Phone 26428 Edmonton 








~s. a F f M 
Double Steel Folding Beds, Cots, Tables, Stools, Stoves, etc. 
OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE 
9674 Jasper Ave., Edmonton Phone 22818 
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fulfilment by the teacher of his professional duties 
and his freedom as a fully fledged citizen—must 
not be subordinated to the personal whims and cap- 
rice, even ignorance, of members of publicly elected 
authorities. 


ae @ 


t may be argued that such a body as the government has 
| unbridled freedom to dismiss its employees—that there 
is no brake on the freedom of such a body to dismiss whom- 
soever they please; that the position of a school board is 
analogous to that of the Government, being a publicly 
elected authority. As a matter of fact, the cases are not 
analogous. In the first place, the Government is the abso- 
lute sovereign body, finally responsible under The British 
North America Act for carrying on the educational sys- 
tem of the Province. Obviously then the duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the Province is not only to perform the func- 
tions it exercises directly, by itself, through its Department 
of Education and its officials, but also to supervise the 
exercise of functions delegated to other authorities, restrict- 
ing or increasing such delegated functions as the Govern- 
ment may see fit. One body which has powers delegated to 
them by the Government is the school board of each school 
district. Amongst other functions delegated by the Gov- 
ernment to the school board is that of engaging and dis- 
missing teachers, and just as long as school boards perform 
these duties in good faith and with efficiency, no sensible 
person would seriously recommend any departure from the 
principle of “reasonable autonomy”. However, it is sub- 
mitted that it is the duty of the supreme authority, the 
Government, vested with powers under the Constitution to 
ensure that there be barriers against the autonomous powers 
delegated by them to local authorities being abused to the 
detriment of the community, or any section of it. It fol- 
lows logically therefore that there should be obstacles placed 
by the Government in the way of easy and mala fide dis- 
missals of teachers which dismissals may be prejudicial to 
the right of an efficient, well conducted teacher, to his living 
and to his future prospects of earning a living. Which in 
its final analysis means that dismissal without just cause 
should be made difficult in the interests not only of good 
teachers but of the pupils of the school who are dependent 
upon unbroken service of such teachers for their best educa- 
tion and therefore for their future welfare. 


NO DEPRESSION HERE 

In view of the fact that most businesses under present 
conditions are showing a reduced sales volume, it might be 
interesting to note that one firm has shown a gradual, but 
steady increase in its monthly sales during the past year. 

The Champion Mortgage Corporation Limited, is work- 
ing on an old and established plan which is apparently what 
the saving public of today need. They have worked some 
real modern features into the old Building and Loan plan 
and have a contract with a Trust Company which protects 
the certificate holders absolutely. If, through force of 
circumstances, the Company should be forced into liquida- 
tion or assignment, the Trust Company will continue to col- 
lect the deposits and mature each and every contract in 
force. This feature is a real asset and one which the 
teachers in Alberta are taking advantage of in increasing 
numbers. This firm has, in the real sense of the word, a 
guaranteed plan of savings. (advert.) 
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To the Members of 
The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance Inc. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We present herewith Financial Statements of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., for the year ended March 31, 1933. 
We have audited your books, accounts, and records for 
the period covered by these statements and believe that 
they are a true and correct representation of the operations 
for the year ended March 31, 1933, and that the financial 
position of the Alliance as at March 31,1933 is properly 
shown on the Balance Sheet. All receipts are accounted 
for and all disbursements are properly vouched. 
All information desired has been promptly supplied and 
all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with. 
We will be pleased to supply you with any further in- 
formation which may be desired at any time. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
PATRIQUIN & JOHNSTONE. 
Chartered Accountants. 


A.T.A. MAGAZINE 
Profit and Loss Statement Year Ended March 31, 1933. 











J. W. Barnett, Esq., Ottawa, April 27, 1933. 
Secretary, Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Dear Mr. Barnett,— 

I read with considerable interest in The Edmonton 
Journal, dated April 18th, that you had boldly come forward 
to urge that economy in education is not sound. 

I only hope that a few more will be bold enough to give 
vent to the same feelings, because there has been too much 
of a raid on education since the depression started. Tt 
seems to me that during a time of depression—when so 
many are idle—education should be expanded, so the time 
will not be lost. 

I have also noticed throughout my constituency, to a 
marked degree, that the farmer who is merely a farmer and 
has not some knowledge of business—which can be gained 
through education—is finding it much more difficult to 
make things go. The farmer who is getting by today is 
the one who combines agricultural knowledge with a few 
sound business principles. 

Having regard to the general attitude of both the public 
and Government at the present time towards education, I 












ae Revenue feel that your outburst should give rise to some protests, 
ae CTtISING ------------n2seeneeeeeeneeeeeeeeenceteneecens $2,683.89 so I was prompted to express my commendation. 
NOIR ego sag tsetse see 3,294.63 Yours faithfully, 
ae —————_ $5,978.52 P. G. DAVIS. 
Senses CASE Bes) lensisnctesdausadeeptacad $1,550.00 
WIMNG TARGORING ; «.......-62..<00.<-cccescseoresees 3,362.12 
Commissions, Advertising ........ $529.55 GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. EMPIRE TAXI 
Commissions, Subscriptions ...... 500.00 BDassister ond Seltetien 
1,029.55 
Postage, Magazine. ii a7 O°? | Suite 2, National Trust Building eee 
Postage, Letters . <i.:...:0ci3.--c0a.-c0- 33.34 i Edmonton, Alta. docx 24-HOUR 
yee At AN aeene ane nee rr annaietan: gabertaaciiee 25.00 Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ AND UP SERVICE 
ee oe ih ee te a , Alli Inc. 
Article "Waikeve eRe Kran trey yale ae oneeieas Office: Empire Hotel, Calgary 
Bad Debts Allowance ..................----.----- 100.00 
Post-dated Cheques Allowance .............. 100.00 
$6,538.21 
Net Loss for year ended March 31, 1988 ............ $ 559.69 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE INC. 
Statement of Revenue and Expense 
Year Ended March, 1933. 
Revenue 








Membership Fees $16,906.51 
SRPNING Gl 2 eet ta 12.29 
$16,978.80 
og es ee 
Stele Trast ....:...... 
————— $7,118.72 
Less, charged to Magazine 1,400.00 
———$ 5,718.72 
President’s Honorarium .......................- 100.00 
Adjustment of Grievances 
emer Cee rete sa a 1,454.89 
Commissions, and Expenses of Agents 3,005.38 
Organization of Locals, ete. -............... 1,039.40 
Expenses of 19383 Annual General 
INE ahs 2iSh 8 ees Ne cada eckds 25.00 
Travelling expenses of Executive and 
1932 Annual General Meeting ...... 1,056.06 
Stationery and Printing ~_................... 776.88 
Crt .F. Capiteonl es to.2505. 2250s. 916.60 
SION? trite ok ark ess tl, 443.15 
Telegraph and Telephone .................... 220.21 
Rent of Office (221028 $240.00 
Less charged to Magazine 90.00 
150.00 
General Expense, Janitor, Repairs, etc. 235.92: - 
Bank Charges (Exchange and Excise) 245.54 
UMNO? Chasis sac boat he 33.55 
PR ees 2nd atl ton i 70.00 
Depreciation of Furniture -................... 137.36 
Reserve for Bad Debts ...................-.... 500.00 


School Week Expense .............22.-.....--- 159.16 
Trust Fund Appropriation .................... 500.00 
$16,787.82 


SMmINS fer HOM ions ee Solon lt ta $ 190.98 


Province of British Columbia 
Department of Education 


Summer School for Teachers 


VICTORIA and VANCOUVER 
July 3rd to August 4th, 1933. 


Summer School Classes in Victoria 


Art (Elementary). Arithmetic. 

Art (High School). English Literature. 

Primary Grade Work. Psychology. 

History. Penmanship. 

Geography. English for new Canadians. 

Indian School and Rural Problems. 

Vocal Music (Elementary, Junior and Senior High 
School). 

Orchestral Music. 

Speech Training. 

Typewriting and School Service. 





Teacher Training Classes for B.C. Certificates 
In Vancouver 


Health Education. 

Physical Education (Elementary, Junior and Senior 
High, and Supervisors). 

Commercial (Interim and Permanent). 

Manual Training in Elemetary Schools. 

Technical Subjects in Junior High and High Schools. 

Technical School Subjects. 


Write for Booklet to:— 


Director of Summer School, 


PS 


Department of Education, 





Parliament Buildings, 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 
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Classroom Hints 


SOME SUMMER POEMS 
Grades I, II and III. 
DANDELION DOWN 
Edith King 
1. The silken dandelion down 
Sails off like a balloon, 
I wish that I could mount on it 
This breezy afternoon. 





2. For it will glide o’er hedge and brook 
Where I can never stray, 
And then will anchor soft as dreams 
In meadows far away. 


Intermediate Grades 
DAISY TIME 
Marjorie Pickthall 
1. See the grass is full of stars, 
Fallen in their brightness; 
Hearts they have of shining gold, 
Rays of shining whiteness. 


2. Buttercups have honeyed hearts, 
Bees, they love the clover, 
But I love the daisies’ dance 
All the meadows over. 


3. Blow, O blow, you happy winds, 
Singing summer’s praises, 
Up the field and down the field 
A-dancing with the daisies. 


DAISIES 
Bliss Carman 
1. Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our heart free. 


2. The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out from the wood; 
And all of their singing was, ‘‘Earth, it is well!’ 
And all of their dancing was, ‘‘Life, thou art good 


GOLDEN GLORIES 
Christina Rosetti 
The buttercup is like a golden cup, 
The marigold is like a golden frill, 
The daisy with a golden eye looks up, 
And golden spreads the flower beside the rill, 
And gay and golden nods the daffodil. 
The gorsey common swells a golden sea, 
The cowslip hangs a head of golden tips, 
And golden drips the honey which the bee 
Sucks from sweet hearts of flowers, and stores 
and sips. 


” 


Silent Reading: Summary of Attainment or Tests for the 
Grades 
Grade I. Summary of Attainment at the close of the year. 

(From Anderson & Davidson: Reading Objectives) 

1. Are my pupils able to interpret action words and to 
respond to simple written directions? 2. Do they read 
material of the grade for content? 3. Are they able to 
read stories in primers or readers other than the basal 
texts? Can they master a simple new word by a method 
of phonetic analysis? 5. Do they have habits of quick per- 
ception, i.e. can they read words and phrases rapidly as 
from a flash card? 6. Do they depend upon perception 
of words rather than upon the memory of the story for 
reading? 7. Are they able to convey meaning or feeling 
to another person? 8. Do they in a pleasing tone of voice? 
9. Are they initiated into the library-reading habit? 

Grades II and III. Reading rates for Grade III. Harris, 
Donovan and Alexander—80—120 words a minute; Starch, 
126 words a minute; Gray, 138 words a minute; Courtis, 
113 words a minute; Monroe, 82 words a minute. 


Test: Story adapted from “The Lady’s Room”’ 
—Eleanor Farjeon. 


A lady once lived in a room that was as white as snow. 
Everything in it was white; it had white walls, white silk 
curtains, a soft white sheepskin carpet, and a little ivory 
bed with a white linen coverlet. The lady thought it was 
the most beautiful room in the world, and lived in it as 
happy as the day was long. 

But one spring morning the lady looked out of the win- 
dow and sighed a great sigh. ‘What’s the matter with you, 
lady?” said a tiny voice at the window, and there was a 
fairy no bigger than your finger, and on her feet she wore 
two little shoes as green as grass in April. 

“Oh, fairy!” cried the lady, “I am so tired of this plain 
white room! I would be so happy if it were only a green 
room!”’ 

“Right you are, lady!” said the fairy and she sprang on 
to the bed and lay on her back and kicked away at the wall 
with her two little feet. In a twinkling of an eye the white 
room turned into a green one, with green walls, a carpet 
like moss in the woods, and a little green bed with a green 
linen coverlet. 

“O thank you, fairy!” cried the lady and walked about 
her green room as gay as a bird. But one day she looked 
out of the window and smelt the flowers growing in the 
garden, and all at once she began to sigh. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you, lady?” asked a tiny voice, 
and there on the window-sill sat the fairy, swinging her 
two little feet in shoes as pink as rose petals in June. 

“Oh, Fairy!” cried the lady, “I’m so tired of my green 
room! What I really meant to ask for was a pink room.” 

“Right you are, lady!” said the fairy, and all in a 
moment the green room changed into a pink one, with pink 
walls, pink curtains, a carpet like rose-petals, and a little 
rose-wood bed with a pink linen coverlet. 

“O thank you, fairy!” cried the lady, and settled down 
in her pink room as happy as a rose. 

But one day she looked out of her window and saw the 
leaves dancing in her garden, and before she knew it, she 
was sighing like the wind. 

“What’s the matter with you, lady?” cried the fairy’s 
tiny voice; and there was the fairy hopping on the window- 
sill in a pair of shoes as golden as poplar leaves in October. 

“Oh, fairy!’ cried the lady, “I can’t think how I ever 
came to ask you for a pink room, when all the time a 
golden room was what I really wanted!’ 

“Right you are, lady!” said the fairy, and quicker than 
you can wink, the pink room turned golden, with walls like 
sunshine, and curtains like golden cobwebs, and a carpet 
like fresh fallen poplar leaves, and a little gold bed with a 
gold cloth coverlet. 

The fairy flew away, and the lady ran around her 
golden room as light-hearted as a leaf. But one night she 
looked out of the window and saw the stars shining on the 
garden, and fell a-sighing as though she would never 
OD -6s 5 eae 

(N.B. To the teacher who wishes to use this material for 
story telling only: The lady wanted a black room; a little 
fairy with shoes as black as night came, “jumped on the bed, 
and lay on her back, and kicked away with her two little 
feet. And the walls fell through, and the ceiling fell up, 
and the floor fell down and the lady was left standing in the 
black, starry night without any room at all.’’) 

Questions: 1. Four readers are to read this story out 
loud to the class. How far should the first reader go? the 
second? the third? the fourth? Put a little pencil mark 
after each part. 2. What name would you give the story? 
3. Put an “X” (in pencil) beside the paragraph that tells 
about the golden room. 4. Which paragraph would the 
Winter Room be? 5. Your story stops before it is really 
ended. What do you think the lady was sighing for now? 
What would you do if you were the fairy? 

(To the teacher: if your class is small one copy of the 
material could be circulated in turn to each of your 2 or 
3 pupils; if larger, mimeographed copies would have to be 
made. The object of questions 1, 2, 3, and 4 is to test 
the pupil’s capacity for arriving at the central idea of 
paragraph or story. Number 1 has also the object of test- 
ing the pupils capacity for elementary outlining and number 
5 for formulating a judgment). 

Test for retention of what is read could be made by 
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distributing a little direction card such as the following to 
each student, asking them to read once and turn face down- 
wards, then to do what the directions told them. The order 
of procedure might be: number 1 reads, turns card 
over, acts as directed; number 2 reads, turns card over, 
acts as directed, etc. 

1. Pretend you are an Indian boy. Shoot an arrow 
from your bow. Run to the place where the arrow fell. 
Pick it up and put it in your belt (or quiver, if children 
have been reading the Hiawatha Primer). 

2. Do this: 

“To the cradle then she did softly creep, 
And rock the baby till it fell asleep 

Then stepping softly she took the broom 
And swept the floor and dusted the room’’. 

Intermediate Grades: Reading Rates: Harris, Donovan & 
Alexander, IV, 100—140 words a minute; V, 120—160 
words a minute; VI, 140—180 words a minute; Starch, 
IV, 144 words a minute; V. 168 words a minute; VI, 192 
words a minute; Gray, IV, 180 words a minute; V, 204 
words a minute; VI, 216 words a minute: Courtis, IV, 145 
words a minute; V, 168 words a minute; VI, 190 words a 
minute: Monroe, IV, 12 words a minute; V, 142 words a 
minute; VI, 159 words a minute. 

Test:Catherine Morland (Adapted from Jane Austin) 

. .. She had a thin, awkward figure, a sallow skin with- 
out colour, dark, lank hair, and strong features: so much 
for her person (appearance) and not less unsuited for the 
heroine of a story seemed her mind. She was fond of all 
boy’s plays, and greatly preferred cricket, not merely to 
dolls, but to other enjoyments of infancy such as nursing 
a doormouse, feeding a canary bird, or watering a rose- 
bush. Indeed she had no taste for a garden, and if she 
gathered flowers at all, it was chiefly for the pleasure of 
mischief, as she always preferred those she was forbidden 
to take. Such were her natural inclinations, the things she 
liked to do; her abilities were quite unusual. She was 
often inattentive and occasionally stupid. Her mother was 
three months in teaching her only to repeat the ‘‘Beggar’s 
Petition’, and after all, her next sister Sally could say it 
better than she did. Not that Catherine was always stupid; 
by no means; she learnt the fable of “The Hare and Many 
Friends” as quickly as any girl in England. Her mother 
wished her to learn music; and Catherine was sure she 
should like it, for she was fond of tinkling the keys of the 
old forlorn spinnet, so at eight years old she began. She 
learnt a year and could not bear it. Yet she had neither a 
bad heart nor a bad temper. But she was noisy and wild, 
hated confinement and cleanliness, and loved nothing as well 
in the world as rolling down the green slope at the back of 
the house. 4 

(The following test may be modified to suit the varying 
capacities of the three grades but it should include work 
of this general character). 

(1) There are four main ideas; fill in the missing head- 
ing. (Make more difficult for Grade VI.) 1. -........0222.......... 
2. Her Natural Inclinations. 38. Her Abilities. 4. Her Gen- 
eral Character. (2) Fill in the outline for the heading “Her 
Natural Inclinations’. (a) She was fond of boys’ plays, 
re ee ol en) (3) The heroine of a 
book is often: beautiful, clever, good tempered, good hearted, 
fond of beautiful things, dainty. Which of these qualities 
had Catherine? Which had she not? Make two lists. Is 
Catherine the usual heroine of a book? (4) Copy the part 
of the sentence that seems to you to best give the main idea 
of the paragraph. 

To the teacher: These questions are to test the pupils’ 
capacity for arriving at the main ideas, for summarizing, 
for evaluating material read, for realizing important details. 

A test for Grades VII and VIII should seek to ascertain 
the pupils’ abilities along the same lines, but of course the 
difficulty of the questions should be increased. The faculty 
for reading to follow directions will be indicated particu- 
larly by the way pupils conform to the directions of ques- 
tion. (3) Do not answer any oral questions on how to 
“put down” the answer. 

Grades VII and VIII. Reading Rates: 

Words a minute. 


VII VIII 
Harris, Donovan, Alexander 160—200 180—220 
Starch 216 240 
Gray 228 240 
Monroe 171 185 


A Field Day for the Rural School 
June is an excellent month for a half day in the open 
for the whole school. Plan the venture carefully and there 
will be little waste time, but much opportunity for first 
¢ 
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hand observation. 

Preparation: (1) You would probably need to go over 
the ground beforehand to discover its possibilities. Make 
notes. (2) Make arrangements with a nearby farmer to have 
the senior grades examine the state of his crops. (3) Have 
the pupils of Grade IV—VIII inclusive prepare cards some- 
what after the fashion of the following grade VII card, then 
each pupil will have a definite objective and be responsible 
for a definite. piece of work accomplished. This will also leave 
the teacher free (comparatively speaking) to devote his or 
her attention to the supervision of the outing for the junior 
grades. Let the pupils make their own cards from a model 
on the blackboard. Stiff cardboard is suitable material. 





This is George Brown’s record of his observa- 
tions at the field day held on the afternoon of 
June 11, 1938. 

Grade VII Signed ...... (George Brown)...... 





1. What were the signs of the weathering of rocks? 





2. How would you classify the soils observed? 








8. (a) Describe the nature of the subsoil. 


(b) Where did you observe it? 
4. What were the moisture conditions in the soil? 
5. (a) Have summer fallowing operations started 
yet? 


(b) In what stage is the summer fallow? 





6. (a) What types of drainages (if any) are nec- 
essary in your district? 


(b) Why is drainage necessary? 


7. If irrigation is practised, how is the system 
being operated? 


8. (a) What weeds did you observe? 


(b) Describe their root systems. 


Let the lower grades make note of the birds that are 
seen and possibly their nests. (Be sure that they are un- 
molested). Is there a frog pond that can be investigated 
or perhaps the shore of a lake or stream for signs of water 
life? (Insects, watersnails, caddis flies, mosquito wrigglers, 
etc.). What flowers are to be found in bloom at this time 
of year in the neighborhood? What trees and shrubs are 
native to your locality? Have children take note of the 
animals seen—rabbits, hares, muskrats, gophers, etc. 

June is a good month too for the identification and de- 
struction of weeds while they are in their early growth. 
Stinkweed (French Weed) if found, should be gathered 
and burned thoroughly in a furnace or stove, because, if 
pulled and left, it will mature its seed from the moisture 
already stored in the plant. 

What seems to be the particular business of the ants 
at this time? Fifteen minutes observation of a hill will be 
amply rewarded. Have you a slave-holder in your neigh- 
borhood? (A hill of ants that have captured the larvae 
and pupae of some other species and carried them to their 


FILM FINISHING 


FAST SERVICE AND BETTER WORK 
Roll films developed and printed, 25c. By mail, 30c. 
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hill and compelled the captives on maturing to work for 

them.) 

Perhaps you may be so fortunate as to see some butter- 
flies and moths. Let the children attempt to identify them. 

Is there fishing of any kind to be done in the neighbor- 
hood? If so a fish might be caught and examined in detail. 

Grade VI might begin or complete their plant collections. 
(Later it is difficult to find good blooms). 

Have the pupils of Grades VII and VIII decide for them- 
selves if the wheat and other cereals are stooling properly, 
or if not, what is the cause, drought or overseeding. Let 
them classify the soils they find in the neighborhood; they 
will probably vary in different areas. Are the rocks weather- 
ing quickly or slowly and what are the signs? Is there 
any sign of damage done by grasshoppers, cutworms, go- 
phers, etc? They can note the condition of growth in the 
vegetable gardens, and of the small fruits. The breeds of 
cattle, sheep and swine may be observed and identified. The 
same may be done with poultry. 

Perhaps there is a dairy farm in the vicinity which may 
be visited and conditions observed (providing the owner is 
willing. ). 

A check-up might be made of the special considerations 
necessary for successful farm management and the satis- 
factory adjustment of the rural problems in that particular 
district. 

Some Grade VIII Canadian History Review Questions 
1. (a) What were the two great criticisms of the Constitu- 

tional Act? 

(b) What was the great reform Mackenzie wanted? 

(c) Explain briefly how Lord Elgin gave Canada full 

responsible government. 

2.(a) When and by whom was the idea of union first con- 

sidered? 

(b) What conditions had to be fulfilled before it could 

be a success? 

(c) What is meant by the “Canada First” movement? 

3. Write a brief account explaining how the question con- 
cerning Separate Schools in Manitoba settled the 1896 
election. 

4. Who have been our two greatest premiers and what 
party did each represent? 

5. (a) Describe the boundary line between Canada and the 

United States as fixed by the Treaty of Versailles 
1782. 
(b) Write an account of the Western Boundary and the 
Oregon Treaty. 
6. (a) What are the qualifications for holding office in a 
Municipality? 

(b) On what four things does a Municipality spend most 

of its money? 
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7. Name five sources of revenue and five expenditures of 
the Provincial Government. 
Grade VIII Composition Review 

I. Write a letter to one of the following: (a) A lawyer, 

asking if he will act as judge in a school debate; (b) The 
Department of Education, asking for a list of Grade IX 
text books. or II. Write an application for one of the 
positions advertised below: 
1. Wanted: office boy smart youth just leaving school, good 
writer and arithmetician. Apply box 24, Calgary Albertan. 
2. Wanted: Bright girl to learn millinery. Apply box 12 
Edmonton Journal. 

III. Combine the sentences in the following paragraph 
to secure the most interesting sentence effect. Change the 
wording as little as possible. 

“In all climates Spring is beautiful. In the South Spring 
is intoxicating. The birds begin to sing. The birds utter 
a few rapturous notes. The birds then wait for an answer. 
The answer comes from the silent woods. The frogs are 
green-coated musicians. The frogs make holiday in the 
neighboring marshes. The frogs, too, belong to the orches- 
tra of nature. The vast theatre of nature is again opened. 
The doors of this theatre have been long bolted. The doors 
have been bolted with icicles. This is the prelude. It an- 
nounces the opening of the scene. Already the grass shoots 
forth. The waters leap with thrilling pulse through the 
veins of the earth. The sap leaps through the veins of the 
plants and trees. The blood leaps through the veins of 
man.” 

(N.B. To the teacher: at the close of this review the original 
paragraph by Longfellow will be found—see the following 
page.) 

IV. Copy and complete the following brief, using two 
main arguments, at least, with two points in proof of each. 
Underline your main arguments. 

A Brief 
Resolved :sport should be encouraged in all public schools. 
We, the affirmative, believe that sport should be encour- 
aged in all public schools because: 

V. Rewrite each of the following sentences correctly 
and use the word you have changed in a sentence by itself. 
(a) I can only answer in the negative, ‘Yes’. (b) These 
books are published to help in the extermination of know- 
ledge. (c) He was suffering from information of the lungs. 
(d) The man sitting in the corner was dressed in the garb- 
age of a monk. (e) He found himself in an awkward men- 
dicament. (Mendicant is the word to be used in the second 
sentence for (e)). 

VI. A. Using your dictionaries look up the following 
words: contradiction, international, malefactor. Give the 
answers to the questions below in regard to each of the 
above words: (a) What is the exact meaning of each word? 
(b) Name the prefix used in each. (c) What does each 
word mean when the prefix has been removed? (d) What 
has the prefix added to the general meaning of the word? 
(e) Use either the complete word or the word without its 
prefix in an intersting sentence. 

B. Using your dictionaries look up the following words: 
abundant, communicate, divisor. Answer the following 
questions about each: (a) What is the exact meaning of 
each word? (b) Name the suffix used in each. (c) What 
has the suffix added to the general meaning of the word? 
(d) Use each word in an interesting sentence. 

N.B. Below is an example of what is considered an (a) 
uninteresting and (b) an interesting use of a word: (a) 
That is appropriate. (b) That was an appropriate descrip- 
tive word you used in your speech. 

VII. (a) What are three qualities of a good paragraph? 
(b) Select an interesting topic from any of your supple- 
mentary reading books: Ben Hur, Adrift on an Ice Pan, The 
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Merchant of Venice, Heroes of Land and Sea, OR choose 
any topic in which you are interested and of which you 
have some knowledge. Write a composition on your chosen 
topic of not less than forty lines and made up of several 
paragraphs. Here are some possible topics: 1. The Chariot 
Race. 2. The Contest in the Palace of Idernee. 3. The Sea 
Fight. 4. Dr. Grenfell’s’ Work in Labrador. 5. Dr. Grenfell’s 
Rescue from the Ice Pan. 6. The Accident to Gratus. 7. 
Amrah, the Faithful. 8. The Choosing of the Caskets. 9. 
Shylock, the Jew. 10. The Battle of Trafalgar. 

Longfellow’s paragraph—the original of the sentence 
exercise paragraph of the Review Test: “In all climates 
Spring is beautiful. In the South it is intoxicating. The 
birds begin to sing; they utter a few rapturous notes, and 
then wait for an answer in the silent woods. Those green- 
coated musicians, the frogs, make holiday in the neighbor- 
ing marshes. They, too, belong to the orchestra of nature, 
whose vast theatre is again opened though the doors have 
so long bolted with icicles, and the scenery hung with snow 
and frost like cobwebs. This is the prelude which announces 
the opening of the scene. Already the grass shoots forth. 
The waters leap with thrilling pulse through the veins of 
the earth, the sap through the veins of the plants and trees, 
and the blood through the veins of man.” 

Grade VIII Grammar Review 

I. (a) What is a sentence?( b) What is a phrase? (c) 
What is a clause? (d) Distinguish between a principal and 
a subordinate clause. 

II. Read the paragraph below carefully: 

1. As Jake turned to take the oars from Bill his trolling 
rod bent almost double. (2) How the reel sang! (3) Jake 
“struck” hard to hook his fish which was making for deep 
water after the manner of the Spring Salmon. (4) Suddenly 
the line slackened. (5) Had ‘‘the prize” escaped? (6) As if 
in answer the great fish rose to the surface with a savage 
rush and leaped clear of the water. (7) How he flashed 
in the sun! (8) He fell back with a splash and the line cut 
the surface in his wake like a knife. (8a) “Give him line!” 
(9) He was still full of fight and courage. (10) After sev- 
eral more rushes the Spring settled down, refusing to be 


drawn closer than twenty feet. (11) That the salmon was. 


now tiring was evident. (12) In the meantime the boat was 
drifting towards the dangerous rip tide that raced past the 
top of the island. (18) Something must be done quickly 
if they would not lose their fish. (14) Jake reeled in with 
difficulty because every inch of the way was still contested 
by their captive. (15) At last Bill was able to lower his 
landing net beneath the salmon’s broad tail and enmesh him. 
(16) As the fish with deep green back and silver sides 
gleaming, was lifted into the boat the fishermen could not 
help exclaiming, ‘‘What a beauty!” 

(a) Classify sentences 1, 2,; 3, 5, 6, 8, and 8a as simple 
compound or complex and assertive, interrogative, impera- 
tive, or exclamatory, e.g. sentence 4 is a simple assertive 
sentence. (b) Give the clausal analysis of sentences 8, 11, 
12, 18, and 14. (c) Give the detailed analysis of sentences 
5, 9, 10, and the clause “the line cut the surface in his wake 
like a knife” in sentence 8. (d) Select 2 adverb and 2 
adjective phrases from the above paragraph and tell their 
relation. (e) Parse the underlined words in sentences 1, 3, 
9, 11, 14, and 15. (f) Compare fully the adjectives “great” 
in sentence 6; “evident” in sentence 11; “dangerous” in 
sentence 12, “every” in sentence 14. (g) Compare fully the 
adverbs “suddenly” in sentence 4; “clear” in sentence 6; 
“closer” in sentence 10; ‘“‘not” in sentence 16. 

III. Underline the verb forms in the following sentences 
which are not. parts of the bare predicate. (a) The ship, 
riding peacefully at anchor, seemed to show that the pirates, 
satisfied and feeling secure, thought not of possible danger. 
(b) Skating, rowing, swimming and playing foot ball are 
fine exercises for the growing boy or girl. 

IV. Use the following in sentences: (a) brave as (1) an 
adjective (2) a verb (3) a noun. (b) ox and sister-in-law in 
the plural number. (c) forsake and grind in the past in- 
definite tense. (d) courteously and near in the superlative 
degree. 

V. Distinguish between transitive and intransitive verbs 
and give example of each in a separate sentence. 

VI. Name four kinds of adverbs and three kinds of 
adjectives and write sentences containing an example of 
each. 

VII. What is the force of the auxiliary verbs in each 
of these sentences? 1. You may go to the theatre. 2. He 
shall return the book to its owner. 38. We did our work 
carefully. 4 

VIII. Compose one sentence for each word indicated 
using (a) adverbs formed from the words (1) easy (2) 
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spite. (b) “Who” or one of its forms in (1) the nomina- 
tive (2) the objective (3) the possessive case. 

IX. The verb in the sentence below is in the present 
tense and active voice. Rewrite the sentence, putting the 
verb in the past tense and passive voice: Tim is catching a 
fine big pike! 

Grade X. A Few Suggestions for Shakespeare Review 

The Merchant of Venice. I. Did Portia know in which 
casket her portrait was hidden when Bassanio made his 
choice? Did she while he was debating his choice give him 
any hint? (In discussion consider (1) that the music was 
specially arranged by Portia. (2) Note the actual words 
of the song “Tell me where is fancy bred,” and be clear 
that Shakespeare regards “fancy” as a very trivial quality 
of mind (“Fancy dies in the cradle where it lies.”) (3) 
Bassanio is influenced by the thought of the song. His 
very first words are: “So may the outward shows be least 
themselves’”’.) II. (a) Shakespeare makes use of the words 
“earthly power” in Portia’s wonderful plea beginning ‘‘The 
quality of mercy is not strain’d.” Earthly power is now 
vested in such persons as judges, parliaments, etc., but in 
Shakespeare’s day very largely in the King. It was his 
duty as a King to treat his subjects with justice, and jus- 
tice, therefore, was a large part of this “earthly power’. 
(Acting with justice only, the court might have awarded 
Shylock the pound of flesh.) But Portia insists that jus- 
tice is not the only or even the highest exercise of this 
power. There is in her mind another quality which the 
Jew refused to recognize. What is that? (b) You have 
heard the phrase “The Divine Right of Kings’. In accord 
with this theory kings were believed to represent God on 
earth. It is Shakespeare’s conviction that the representative 
of God on earth should show in his conduct that he has 
God-like qualities. What is the quality that Shakespeare 
specially emphasizes? This quality in not only an attribute 
of kings, but of all who hold the lives of others in their 
hands. Did the Jew have it? III. (1) What is the popular 
attitude towards the Jew in Shakespeare’s time? (2) Is 
there any reason to suppose that Shakespeare thought that 
the popular opinion was extreme? (3) What is the feeling 
of some modern nations to the Jews? (4) What is your 
opinion? 

Answers to Question (1) may be found in such pas- 
sages as (a) Act I, Sc. 3, lines beginning “Senior Antonio 
. . . thus much moneys.” (b) Gratiano’s mockery of Shy- 
lock in the “trial scene” (Act IV. Sc. 1) Question (2) Yes; 
for consider the qualities of mind displayed by Shylock; 1. 
his superior intelligence in contrast with the commonplace 
minds of Gratiano, Salanio, Salarino; 2, his manifest ‘loy- 
alty” to his race; 3, his affection for his dead wife, Leah, 
whose ring he cherished; 4 the flightiness of Jessica, .his 
daughter, inclines the reader to sympathize with Shylock; 
5. How do you feel yourself at the close of the “Trial 
Scene”? Have you not some right to assume that your 
feelings are intended by Shakespeare? IV. If you were at- 
tending the acting of “The Mercahnt of Venice” in the 
theatre, you would at once be aware, when the curtain 
rises on one particular scene, that the play was drawing to 
a close. Shakespeare intended you to feel this way, of 
course. It is harder to find the scene when you are read- 
ing the play than when you are seeing it acted, but the 
question is: (1) Which is the scene that makes you feel 
most definitely that the play is drawing to a close? (2) How 
does Shakespeare manage to make you feel this way? Here 
is some help. One writer (Ernest Raymond: Through Lit- 
erature to Life) in speaking about the form or composition 
of any piece of writing, a poem, a play or novel, draws a 
comparison between the progress of the story in such a 
play as that of “The Merchant of Venice” and the pasage 
of a thunderstorm. Would the Creator, he asks, have done 
better to close a thunderstorm with its last clap of thunder 
or when the rainbow arch is in the sky? His answer, of 
course, is in favor of the peace of the beautiful rainbow 
arch. He goes on to speak of the beautiful “falling close” 
of the play “The Merchant of Venice’, this falling close 
being comparable to the rainbow arch in the sky after a 
storm. It would help you to find this “rainbow arch scene” 
in question if you were to remember that it -would follow a 
dramatic scene (comparable to the storm itself.) In dis- 
cussion of the answer to Question (2); Consider (a) the 
position of the scene following the dramatic “Trial Scene”’. 
(b) Shakespeare’s choice of setting—a beautiful moonlit 
summer’s night. (c) The exquisite poetry following on the 
climax of the play (“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank”, etc.) (d) The mood of gentle peacefulness with 
which the Act opens in contrast again to that of “The Trial 
Scene”’. 
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Grade X Poetry Review 

There is almost certainly some freshness of attack in 
some one else’s questioning on or discussion of a peice of 
poetry, and freshness of attack is necessary to literature 
review. Some suggestions for review questioning: 

“Break, Break, Break’’: (1) How does Tennyson empha- 
size his sense of loss throughout the poem? (The happy 
comradeship of the fisher boy and his sister; the gaiety of 
the sailor; the continuity of human activity in spite of the 
loss of this and that individual; the continuity of natural 
life—the continual breaking of the waves.) (2) How does 
the artistry of the composition contribute to building up a 
mood of desolation? (The measured, monotonous beat of 
the opening lines, and their repetition in the closing stanza; 
the use of harsh consonants in those lines.) 

“The Search-Lights”: (1) There is one very good des- 
criptive stanza in this poem. Can you quote any line or 
lines? What does that stanza describe? ~(Actual search- 
lights.) (2) The main purpose of the poem however, is not 
a description of these actual search-lights. Criticize the 
following statement of the purpose of the poem: in what 
respect is it an inadequate interpretation of the central 
idea?—The outbreak of the war marked the close of one 
era and the beginning of a new. It was a time when the 
search-lights of thought played over the whole national life, 
and made the nation question what its beliefs really were. 
England’s stand for Truth and Justice at that time set her 
feet once more on the way to true national greatness. (Omits 
the idea of the necessity for turning the search-lights into 
one’s own soul.) 

“The Private of the Buffs’: (1) Tell the story on which 
the poem was based. (2) What quality in the private of the 
Buffs made him the hero of this tale? Does “‘courage” ade- 
quately define it? (3) Do you regard Moyse’s remark that 
‘he would not prostrate himself before any Chinaman alive” 
as altogether admirable? (4) Why is Doyle at pains to de- 
scribe the private as he does in the first 4 lines of the first 
stanza and the first 2 lines of the second? (5) What con- 
clusion does Doyle draw from the whole incident? 

“Hope”: (1) Here is the idea or theme of the poem put 
in one sentence: The poet urges us to have hope and cour- 
age and not feel that the struggle of life is unavailing. If 
Clough had written in this way, however, he would not be 
remembered as a writer at all. What method did he use to 
make his idea interesting and convincing? 

“Invictus”: (1) Here is a line from Shakespeare: “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.’’ Barrie used two words from this 
quotation (“Dear Brutus”) as the title of a play in which 
he sought. to show that people were very largely respon- 
sible for their own fate. The characters of Barrie’s play 
are people who felt that they could have made more of 
themselves with a better opportunity or if given a second 
chance in life. Barrie’s play goes to show that it isn’t op- 
portunity or chance that is the biggest factor in determining 
what we make of ourselves, but our own characters, our 
own will to be what we wish to be. Which poem of your 
study this year contains a teaching very similar to this? 
What two lines of the poem best put that idea? 

“L’Envoi”’: (1) What is Kipling’s conception of an ideal 
future life? (2) Does his ideal attract you? What features 
of it appeal to you. Why? Or what do not? Why? 

“The Chambered Nautilus’: This is probably the finest 
poem you have to study this year. It has many of the 
qualities that constitute lasting and interesting writing. (1) 
In the first place it contains an inspiring idea. Put that 
idea in yoyr own words. Quote the stanza that seems best 
to convey that idea. (2) What comparison does the poet 
employ to make that central idea interesting and clear? 
Do you think the comparison a good one? Are interest and 
clarity important qualities in good writing? (3) The poet 
is capable of giving us beautiful mental pictures. Quote 
lines in support of this statement. (4) His words are well 
chosen and arrest your attention, e.g. “dim dreaming life’’. 
Give other examples.( 5) The rhythm of many of the lines 
echoes and completes the meaning of the lines. Give ex- 
amples. (Listen particularly to the singing quality of the 
lines beginning “From thy dead lips . . . a voice that sings,” 
and to the measured dignity and ringing challenge of the 
last stanza.) 

“I Have A Rendezvous With Death”: (1) What does the 
poet mean by saying that he has a “rendezvous” with 
Death? (2) Prove that his meeting with Death does not 
necessarily mean his going to his death. (“It may be I shall 
pass him still.) (3) Could you tell from the poem that 
the author was a young man? (4) In what mood does he 
go to meet Death? (A mood of high determination and 
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courage, and at the same time regret at leaving so much 
that makes life dear—love and the beauty of the returning 
spring.) (5) What particularly good descriptive phrases did 
you find in this poem? (‘rustling shade’, ‘hushed awaken- 
ings’, flaming town’, etc.) 

“By Still Waters’: (1) Prove that the title and the 
accompanying quotation are aptly chosen for this poem. 
(Note that the quotation includes two distinct ideas. Does 
the poem follow the pattern of the quotation?) (2) “The 
heart, filled full of gladness . . . wells with a full thanks- 
giving for the gifts that life bestows.’”’ What are the gifts 
that life bestows according to Bliss Carman? (8) Have the 
peolpe of today anything to learn about living from such 
a poem as this? (4) Does the last stanza seem to you to 
grow naturally out of the ideas of the preceding stanzas? 
(5) In this poem Bliss Carman describes a New England 
pasture very fully. Make lists of (1) the flowers, bushes 
and trees that grow there (2) of the birds and animals to 
be found there. How many of these are familiar to you? 
(through reading or actual acquaintance.) 

“The Maid’: (1) Does Roberts succeed in any stanzas 
in his poem in making you feel the flame of Joan of Arc? 
Simply saying it in the last line won’t make you feel it. 
(2) You will notice that each of the stanzas contains three 
lines except the last which has four. Is this by accident or 
design, and if by design, is it effective? (3) You will notice, 
too, that the first stanza is made up of a series of what 
might be subjects for which there are no predicates. Have 
you met this style of writing before? Where? Is there any- 
thing to recommend it as a style? (4) Does the metaphor 
suggested in the line ‘the arrows that cried so shirll’’ seem 
to you accurate or interesting? 

“The Unconquered Dead’’: (1) How is it that the Dead 
may neither be said to be conquerors nor conquered? (See 
first stanza.) And yet, in a sense, the Dead were victorious 
after all. How could that be? (Lines 11, 12, 26, and 27.) 
(2) There are some very exact descriptions of pain in 
this poem, which could come only from the pen of a man 
very familiar with human suffering. To what profession 
did John McCrae belong? What phrases descriptive of suf- 
fering impress you by their exactitude? Can you speak from 
experience? 

“The Lay of the Last Minstrel’: Perhaps a fresh line of 
attack for review of the Lay would be provided by imag- 
ining a movie production of the poem. To produce a movie 
of this poem would require in the first place: (1) Study 
of the story: Have the class decide on the scenes that should 
be incorporated in the order in which they should come. 
The outline might begin with a picture of life at Brank- 
some Hall following the evening meal, or the opening scene 
might be descriptive of the death of the Lord of Brank- 
some in Border attack on Dunedin. (2) Actual production 
on the screen would, of course, involve closer study of the 
life and manners of the time than the poem affords, but 
it is surprising how complete the various pictures are when 
based on the text alone. Try reconstructing the first scene, 
for example. Jot down, in a list, first of all the details 
given: tables drawn, lofty hall, ample fire, staghounds, rushy 
floor, shields about the wall, rusted sword and broken spear 
of Lord Walter, arched door—the general impression is that 
of cheer. Then have the class construct a stage diagram 
to indicate a possible arrangement for the scene. Second 
scene: (actual details given)—the secret bower; threshold 
stone; old Lord David’s western tower; mossy turrets; from 
the window—the river, oaks, rocks, mountains. (Imagined 
details)—-perhaps the lady seated turning the pages of a 
heavily clasped volume, but pausing to listen to the hooting 
of the owls and the moaning of the wind; candles flickering, 
wind blowing the tapestry, narrow tall arched windows, etc.) 
(3) Side by side with the reconstruction of the scenes would 
come the study of the characters: (a) What characters 
would appear in each scene? (b)How they would be dressed? 
Scene I. Knights (29 in number), some at least bearded and 
gray—10 constantly in readiness for war—belted sword 
and spur, steel gloves, barred helmet. Squires (29)—10 
in readiness for war. Yeomen, (29)—10 in readiness for 
war—amail clad. (4) Then would follow a discussion of 
the action. Actual details: loitered through the hall, or 
crowded around the ample fire; many a bold retainer lay; 
with jocund din among them all, her son pursued his infant 
play. A fancied mass-trooper, the boy the truncheon of 
a spear bestrode, And round the hall right merrily in mimic 
foray rode; bearded knights share in his frolic gambols 
bore. Imagined details: There would probably be talk of 
previous forays and animated gesture; there might be some 
practice sword play; some circulating of the flagon, from 
which the ten armed knights drink through barred helmets; 





there would probably be a procession of hobby-horse riders 
galloping about the hall with the little heir. Have the class 
continue in somewhat this fashion throughout the tale. 
Such a review would do justice to the story and visualiza- 
tion of scene and characters but perhaps special attention 
should be given to the finer bits of writing, e.g., Canto II, 
Stanzas I, VIII, XVIII, Canto III, Stanza XXIV, XXV, etc. 
After working out the settings for the imagined production 
the question might be asked, What scenes did Scott describe 
most vividly, beautifully or interestingly? To ensure under- 
standing of difficult passages and to freshen the class’ grip 
of the vocabulary of the poem, it would perhaps be a wise 
precautionary measure to have the students mark passages 
needing further explanation while they are re-reading to 
study the scenes. 
Grade XI. Poetry Review 

“Morte D’Arthur”: (1) Compare the mood of St. Paul’s 
“I have run the straight race; I have fought a good fight; 
I have finished my course,” with Arthur’s parting with Sir 
Bedivere, ‘Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? I have 
lived my life, and that which I have done, may he within 
himself make pure!” Which man had the greater self-con- 
fidence? Which man had the stronger sense of man’s in- 
completeness and inadequacy in himself? Are the two 
attitudes antagonistic, or might they have any common root 
of belief? Toward which attitude are you inclined person- 
ally to lean? (2) Describe those features of the setting 
that Tennyson has given his story of the death of Arthur 
that would contribute to the development of a mood in 
keeping with his theme—the “darkening days” of the pass- 
ing of a brilliant era. (The barren land, the cold, etc.) 
(8) Tennyson is able, by the very sound of the words he 
uses to suggest a mood or an idea, e.g. “The bare black 
cliff clanged round him”. Quote others. (4) Explain ‘The 
old order changeth . . . should corrupt the world.” 

“Ulysses”: (1) What ideal of life is presented in the 
poem “Ulysses”? Ulysses was, of course, a Greek hero and 
Ulysses’ conception of life is a very natural one, since the 
Greeks had little faith in a Paradise or Heaven. They put 
the emphasis on living life to its fullest here and now. 
You will find here and there throughout the poem clear 
statements of the Greek view of death. Quote them. (“that 
eternal silence’, “death closes all’, etc.) It may be that 
Tennyson’s own view was akin to the Greek and that in 
Ulysses he was stating his own attitude as well as interpre- 
ting the Greek character. Can you quote a line from “The 
Passing of Arthur” that might lend colour to this idea? 
On the other hand Tennyson has very clearly tried to tell the 
story in as Greek a way as possible, and has used phrases 
that are exact translations of the Greek of Homer or very 
similar in construction and idea, e.g. “the plains of windy 
Troy’. Quote others. (“And sitting well in order smite the 
sounding furrows”, “through scudding drifts the rainy 
Hyades vext the dim sea”, “to pause, to make an end’”.) 
(2) Tennyson leaves you with many interesting mental 
pictures. Quote or describe any one of these that has given 
you pleasure. 

“The Lady of Shalott”: It is highly improbable that 
Tennyson had any idea of conveying meanings of any sort 
through the medium of this poem. He has simply delighted 
in recapturing the spirit of a legendary time, in creating 
contrasting moods and in weaving with the Lady of Shalott 
his rich tapestries. (1) What ideas, places, characters of 
the poem place it in the time of King Arthur? (2) In 
‘The Passing of Arthur” you had an illustration of Tenny- 
son’s capacity for creating a mood. There are two excellent 
examples in this poem. What are they? (The contrasting 
moods of Parts III and IV.) How does Tennyson create 
moods of such marked divergence? (1 The subject, of course, 
in the one case is joyous and in the other melancholy; 2, 
The scene passes from full golden harvest to waning woods 
and stormy autumn winds; 3, The colour words are all vital 
and gay, and the details of description emphasize the sparkle 
of the scene in Part III. Contrast Part IV, first stanza in 
this respect; 4, Contrast the lightness of the rhythm of 
lines in Part III, e.g. ‘Tirra lirra’ by the river sang Sir 
Lancelot, with the long dirge-like line of the first stanza 
of Part IV particularly.) (3) If one were a designer of 
taperstries or wall hangings, one could form a very beauti- 
ful Arthurian tapestry from the suggestion to be found in 
“The Lady of Shalott”. Try to picture to yourself such 
a wall hanging. It will help you to jot down the details of 
the successive scenes in this fashion: roadway, fields on 
either side river, etc. (4) Note the great accuracy of de- 
scription—“willows whiten’. List other good descriptive 
words or phrases. 

“Love Among the Ruins”: (1) Why is the rhythm and 
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length of line so effective in the first six lines? Is it equally 
effective throughout the poem? (2) With what ideal of life 
does Browning contrast the life of love? Which does he 
consider the better type of life? Does he offer any reason 
for regarding love as superior? Does he convince you of 
his teaching? (3) What lines do you find of greatest inter- 
est in the poem? What then to you is its chief excellence 
of writing? 

“My Last Duchess”: (1) This poem tells, or rather sug- 
gests a story. Are you, in the first place, clear as to the 
tale told? Could you write a story from what is suggested 
here? Try it. (2) There are two main characters in this 
poem. List the chief qualities of each. With which do 
you sympathize? (8) The poem is like a little scene in a 
play except that the part of the silent actor is hardly suffi- 
ciently suggested and would be very hard to act. It would 
be an interesting piece of writing to attempt a scene that 
would precede this little dramatic monologue and one to 
follow it. 

“Home Thoughts From Abroad”: (1) What is the spirit 
or mood of this poem? What lines are most successful in 
conveying this mood from the standpoint of rhythm? (2) 
Do you have to be an Englishman to enjoy this poem? Why 
not? Would an Englishman be likely to enjoy it more than 
any other? Why so? (Follow these questions by discussion 
of the features described that are definitely English, and 
those that are universal.) (3) What is the significance of 
the last line? Is it an integral or important part of the 
poem? (4) Do you know any Canadian Spring Song? (Per- 
haps Roberts’ ““‘Wake Up Song” would approach Browning’s 
most closely in mood.) 

“Prospice”’: (1) What metaphors does Browning use to 
illustrate the character of death? Make a list of these and 
after each state in what respects the comparison helps in the 
realization of the nature of death, e.g. winter—the chill of 
age, its “fog and mist” might represent life’s failing facul- 
ties, or simply the mystery and chill that surround the idea 
of death. (2) What is Browning’s belief with regard to 
immortality? Has Tennyson as clear a faith? (The Passing 
of Arthur). Has Browning’s belief anything to do with his 
attitude towards death? Does Browning’s belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul altogether explain his courageous chal- 
lenge of death, “Let me taste the whole of it?” (3) Are 
you able to explain the reference in the lines “Then a light, 
then thy breast . . . again?” 

“John Anderson”: (1) Can you tell from this poem why 
it was that so much of Burns’ poetry should have been set 
to music and become famous as songs? (The singing rhythm, 
the readily understood character of the subject, its universal 
appeal, the homely yet picturesque similes and metaphors.) 
(2) Wordsworth said in his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads 
that incidents from humble and rustic life were fit subjects 
for poetry because there the “essential passions of the heart 
find a better soil in which they can attain their maturity.” 
What did he mean? On what grounds would he approve 
of Burns’ choice of subjects? 

“Ode on the Distant Prospect of Eton College’: (1) 
Into how many thought division does this poem fall? What 
is the theme of each? (2) What picture of English school boy 
life at Eton College do you get from the first section? (3) 
A well known Toronto minister said a short time ago in a 
radio sermon that youth should be taught that life requires 
courage—that they should be taught how to meet the chal- 
lenge of life. Is this Gray’s viewpoint? With whom do 
you agree? 

“Corinna’s Maying”: (1) Wordsworth also says in his 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads that he thinks poetry should 
have a purpose. I wonder if he would recognize any pur- 
pose in this gay little May song of Herrick’s. Do you think 
there is? (2) Name one very marked difference between 
Burns’ style (John Anderson) and Herrick’s. (Herrick’s 
classical references and artificiality of metaphors are to be 
contrasted with Burns’ homely metaphors and simple style.) 
(3) This is one of Herrick’s best known poems. Notice the 
dates of the author. What qualities, do you think, have 
made this poem live till today? (The gracefulness of -its 
treatment suits the character of the subject; it has a jewel- 
like sparkle even if somewhat artificial; its interesting 
rhythm; its lightness of style disguise an idea worth saying. ) 

“To Celia’: (1) Which of the poems already studied is 
most akin to this in spirit and idea? (2) Do you know any 
song of Shakespeare’s with the same theme? (‘Then come 
kiss me, sweet and twenty, Youth’s the stuff will not en- 
dure.”) (3) Why did these men write these particular poems 
as songs? (The theme and treatment lend themselves to 
music. ) 


June, 1933 


“To Althea from Prison’: (1) In what stanza is the 
central thought of this poem: to be found? Can you quote 
the four lines that contain it? (2) Do you consider the 
thought arrangement or architecture of this poem effective? 
Explain fully. (3) In what mood is the poem written? How 
do you explain that mood? Do you know F. R. Livesey’s 
translation of “Thoughts From a Prison” in “The Canadian 
Poetry Book’: Dickie? How does the mood of the latter 
compare with the former? Do you feel like criticizing 
Shevchenko? (He wasn’t even allowed pen and paper.) 
How do you account for the difference in mood? 

“To Night”: (1) What is your interpretation of the boon 
that Shelley craves of night? (Perhaps: The inspiration 
which lies in the beauty and mystery of night, or -release 
from the too great reality and burden of the day, freedom 
for fancy, freedom for the life of the spirit, or a sort of 
temporary forgetfulness (‘opiate wand’). This last is prob- 
ably the weakest interpretation of the three.) (2) Quote lines 
where alliteration has added to the melody. (3) Compare the 
rhythm of this stanza with that of Shelley’s. 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 

Come, O come, thou Spirit of Night! 

Where all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear, 

Let thy flight be swift! O swift be thy flight! 
(4) What is the metaphor of the first and second lines? 
In what respect does the comparison seem to you to be 
good? 

“When I have Borne in Memory”: (1) Can you write in 
one sentence the thought of the poem? (2) On what occa- 
sions has England been a bulwark for the cause of men? 
(8) There are many thinking people who find in the life of 
the sword no ideal of life. Of course Wordsworth makes 
it clear in his poem why he should regard the sword as 
worthy of praise as a finer instrument of life than the led- 
ger. Explain his attitude. Debate his viewpoint. 

“Earth Hath Not Anything to Show More Fair’: (1) 
What feeling is left with you as a result of reading this 
poem? What is its atmosphere? (2) Is “the city” a usual 
type of subject of which to treat to convey a sense of ‘deep 
calm’? What would be a more usual subject for conveying 
this mood? (Suggested in the lines ‘Never did sun. . . valley, 
rock or hill’.) Why is it that when making comparison of 
such a natural scene with that of the sleeping city, Words- 
worth should find the latter to give him a sense of deeper 
calm? (Probably the very fact that all its usual activity is 
hushed in sleep, that its ‘mighty heart’ has such power for 
life and is now so still.) (3) Have you ever felt this quiet 
of a city? When? Is there any advantage, do you think, in 
being in such a situation as on Westminster Bridge for 
catching the spirit of a city? (4) What additional idea be- 
yond that of calm is conveyed to you by the brilliancy and 
clarity of the morning? 

“Let Me Not to the Marriage of True Minds’: (1) Here 
are the first two stanzas of D. C. Scott’s “Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy’”’. (The stanzas are not the complete poem and do 
not represent Scott’s attitude towards the permanence of 
love.) Contrast this conception of love with that to be 
found in Shakespeare’s sonnet. 


1. ‘I read once in an ancient and proud book 

How Beauty fadeth, 

How stale will Helen and Leucippe grow 
When custom jadeth, 

“When the black ox has trodden on her toe”, 
Beauty will alter, 

And love that lives on beauty, so it said, 
Will fade and falter. 


Then, while your mistress wrinkles and grows sour, 
O sage sardonic, 

What charm preserves your virile strength and show, 
What potent tonic? 

An elephant has trodden on your toe, 
Your look grows bleary, 

Leucippe has quick eyes, her love of you 
Is dull and weary. 


“When in Disgrace with Fortune and Men’s Eyes”: (1) 
This poem might be regarded as an antidote to the present 
depression. In what way? What is the type of envy most 
prevalent in the society of today? Does it find place in 
Shakespeare’s list of envies? Could you give any reason? 
What are the envies Shakespeare describes? Are they of a 
higher or lower order than that common today? 
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